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Notes of the Week 


Who cares how the World Economic Con- 
ference ends? It has been done to death by Mr. 
Roosevelt (who has made America 


a se look silly as well as cynical) just 
Unsung before it died of its own too much. 


The world has grown rather 
tired of the formulae which reconcile opposites 
and mean nothing. Will our Premier try to 
give life to the still-born mouse that has 
issued from his mountainous Conference by 
injections of contingent agreements? The 
serum was tried at Lausanne and its effects were 
deadly. We found ourselves paying America for 
our debtors and no debtor to pay us a sou. No, 
contingent agreements are not a popular nostrum 
to-day. Whatever may be or may not be decided, 
let it not be contingent on fantastic possibilities 
of what America may or may not do. Better, a 
collection of nice, innocuous formulae behind 


which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may hide his 
diminished, face. 


‘* How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
Son of the morning! ’’ Mr. Roosevelt's fall from 
Saviour of the world to villain of 
the piece has been meteoric and 
evidently his own representatives 
are quite aghast at the change. Yet 
in the days of his glory a few voices, that of the 
Saturday Review among others, were raised to 
recall the inglorious figure cut by President 
Wilson at the end of War. Moreover, it was clear 
enough that Mr. Roosevelt’s home policy was 
irreconcilable with his foreign economic policy. 


Poor 
Lucifer 


The-present President is more truculent than 
President Wilson. He not only leaves the Con- 
ference in the lurch but kicks it down stairs. And 
why *‘‘ the big stiek,’’ as the Americans call his 
gesture? The answer seems to be given by a 
sentence in a despatch from the Washington 
Correspondent of the Times. The President ‘* is 
first and foremost an adroit politician ’’ and had 
his eye upon the Middle West. Yet another 
politician and there were so many who a few weeks 
ago acclaimed a statesman! So to all appearances 
the United States will be able to indulge in another 
glorious gamble which will end in a worse slump 
than ever. Anyhow, nobody supposes that the 
President has any idea what he means when he 
declares that ‘‘ the United States seeks the kind 
of dollar which a generation hence will have the 
same purchasing power and debt-paying power as 
the dollar value we hope to attain in the near 
future.’’ Abracadabra! 


** 
* 


** What effect will the failure of the Conference 
have on Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s political 
attitude? '’ This is a question that 
iow : is being asked in the lobbies to-day. 
In France when a government of 
concentration makes a mess of 
things, the leader who clings to office invariably 
turns towards the Left. There is no resting place 
for our Premier among the men of the Left. 
‘* National ’’ basis is crumbling beneath his feet. 
Will he turn to the Right and woo the support of 
those Conservatives who are weary of the enchant- 
ment that Mr. Baldwin has been trying to throw 
over them for our Premier’s sake? Mr. Mac- 
Donald with his war record as a fiery Nationalist 
would provide mirth for the gods. Anyhow, the 
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Government have to face a very nasty reality, from 
which they cannot hide behind Mr. Roosevelt’s 
big stick. Where is that vast and comprehensive 
measure for the relief of unemployment which has 
been promised for this session? It was delayed 
until the World Economic Conference had set the 
world right, but now something has to be done 
about it without delay. Have the Government the 
remotest idea of the line that this all-important 
Bill will take? Or must we always take arms 
against our troubles with makeshift measures and 
hasty improvisations ? 
* * 
Now, since all the representatives of all the 
powers gathered together in London are supposed 
to be dealing with reality, it might 


oa dissipate healthily a few illusions 
Pe ~~ if the Conference broke up as an 


admitted fiasco. Mr. Runciman’s 
speech in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
struck ‘almost a flippant note when he spoke of 66 
nations with 66 different points of view, and 
pointed out that the only point on which everyone 
was agreed was the raising of the prices of agri- 
cultural products. It is rather cold comfort to 
learn that we are going to send three times as 
many herrings to Latvia as we did. They will 
scarcely provide the red herring that our National 
Government are looking for—or a formula. Mr. 
Roosevelt, at any rate, was at no pains to conceal 
his opinion of the Conference, when he lectured it 
as if it was a naughty little boy and applied the 
cane. It is as naughty now to talk of stabilisation 
as it was a short time ago to mutter “ war debts.” 
Yet the poor British public has been told over and 
over again that war debts and stabilisation formed 
the essential basis of the Conference’s deliberations 
and Mr. Roosevelt forgot to say ‘‘ no”’ till the 
last moment. Yet, formula or no formula those 
two questions have got to be faced. 


* * 
* 


It is surely difficult, even for the partisan, to 
read Mr. Hamish Blair’s articles on the British 
position in India without admitting 
_ The the cogency of the case against the 
iergpouting White Paper policy. In all the 
controversies the people who find 
no pulpit for themselves are those to whom the 
surrender of India is a matter of life and death— 
the English and the Anglo-Indians (that phrase 
which has completely changed its meaning) who 
live under and by the shadow of the British Raj. 
The politicians give away their lives and liveli- 
hoods as pawns in their own game and risk 
nothing themselves but a reputation which is 
chiefly non-existent. Mr. Hamish Blair, author 
of a prophetic novel of India which made a 
deserved sensation, pleads a cause which ought to 
need no advocate, but needs one very badly. 


And the fight is far from lost. The more they 
consider it the less the champions of the White 
Paper policy like the vote in 
Pa Euston Road. At the best, from 
—— their point of view, none voted for 
the White Paper, but only for delay 
and evasion. At the worst, more than a quarter 
of the assembly refused to be cajoled by a com- 
promise or bullied by a Baldwin. Nothing more 
will happen now, in the way of vote or ballot, until 
October. But the rebellion spreads all the time 
and all the force of argument, common sense, and 
courage is on the side of the rebels. Indeed, you 
cannot fool all the people all the time. 


* * 
* 


The news from Germany is copious, and it is 
all of a piece. The latest exponent of Nazi aims 
is one Herr von Tschammer und 

The Sport of Osten, Reich Commissioner of 
Sport, who has just been telling a 

ome Munich audience that the aan 
object of the German gymnastic clubs would in 
future be to train the youth of the country in the 
sport of arms. This very frank gentleman went 
on to say that in three years ‘‘ we shall have 
created a younger generation which shall be both 
eager to bear and capable of bearing arms.’’ And 


there are still people who wonder why France 
hesitates to disarm. 


Meanwhile, the world still awaits one single act 
of constructive statesmanship from the new rulers 
of Germany. To judge Hitler by 
his speeches, he is Mohammed, 
Napoleon, and Mussolini rolled 
into one, but although the Nazi 
mountains have been in labour for a long time 
now they have so far produced not even the most 
insignificant of mice. On the other hand rumours 
are rife to the effect that discontent is growing, 
if driven underground, and Hitler may well be 
beginning to appreciate the force of Cavour’s 
remark that ‘‘ you can do anything with bayonets 
except sit on them.” 


Point of 
It 


* * 
* 


The release of the British prisoners in Russia 
is a curious commentary upon the attitude of 
foreigners towards Great Britain at 


nase the present time. It obviously 
hrist "CVer occurred to the Russians that 


our Government would stand firm, 
or they would not have dared to put the men on 
their trial in the first place. The embargo for the 
moment convinced Moscow that, for the first time 
for many years, the Foreign Office meant what it 
said—although it neither meant nor said nearly 
enough. 


Now the Government is apparently ready 


to conclude a trade agreement with the Soviets, 
who will disregard it whenever they think fit to do 
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so. In this connection Sir William Davison 
did well to ask in the House of Commons 
whether the case of the Lena Goldfields was 
being taken into consideration. He might also 
have mentioned the hundreds of millions which 
we lent to Russia during the war, and which suc- 
cessive British Governments have agreed to 
ignore, though Moscow has never made the slight- 
est return for the cancellation of this vast sum. 
But nothing will convince our present rulers that 
truck with Moscow is not only shameful, grubby, 
and humiliating, but also thoroughly bad business 

** 

* 

Our Warsaw correspondent writes that great 
importance is attached in Polish official circles to 
the visit of Dr. Rauching, the new 
President of the Dantzig Senate. 
Various important questions are to 
be discussed. Among others, the 
locality in which the centre of railway control 
shall be established, a burning problem, since 
some three weeks ago the Poles ordered all rail- 
way bureaus in Dantzig to be evacuated ; whether 
passports shall be bilingual or not, and, most im- 
portant of all, some arrangement to relieve the 
competition between the port of Dantzig and the 
new Polish port of Gdynia. 


It is not generally realised in this country that 
Gdynia has made extraordinary progress and is 
rapidly becoming the trade centre of the Eastern 
and Central European countries. Last year, for 
the first time, the tonnage of Gdynia (5,670,000 
tons) exceeded that of Dantzig (5,523,000 tons), 
though even now the Dantzig trade exceeds that 
of any pre-war year by 150 per cent. Not the 
least startling result of the success of Gdynia is 
the organised propaganda to make Poland “‘ sea- 
minded.”” A special ‘‘ Feast of the Sea’’ has 
just been celebrated and over 100,000 visitors in- 
spected the Polish port. A Polish poet of the 
16th century said that ‘‘a Pole need not know 
what the sea is, if he ploughs diligently,’’ but 
modern Poland has learnt that her prosperity 
demands sea trade, and 62 per cent. of her foreign 


trade is now sea-borne. 


In these civilised times, most of the milk we 

drink is pasteurised. The process consists in 

E heating milk to about 150 deg. F. 

Milk for about half an hour and then 
Wine 


cooling it. This kills the tuber- 

culosis germs, but it is by no 
means certain that it does not damage the milk. 
It certainly destroys the vitamin C and slightly 
diminishes the percentage of calcium (bone-form- 
ing) salts and of phosphates. However, the 
available evidence seems to show that infants can 
still thrive on the pasteurised product and until 
we can be certain that all our cows are free from 
tuberculosis it will be safer to risk the vitamin 
deficiency. 


Gd 
and 
Dantzig 


Pasteurisation certainly damages the finest 
wines. Pasteur introduced it to kill the germs 
responsible for the many diseases which wine is 
heir to and was confident that it would soon be 
universally used. One of his disciples, M. Mal- 
vezin, of Bordeaux, applied the method at Haut 
Bailly, one of the fine Graves growths, but there 
is no evidence that he was successful. Recently 
a very great wine of a first-rate vintage was pas- 
teurised, and experts are agreed that it lost its 
quality. A pasteurised wine, say the wine- 
growers, is no longer a living organism, but just 
a dead liquid which never improves. 

** 
* 

Certain dismal tendencies in sport have not been 
altered in the past week. Such hopes as we had 
of Wimbledon have been either 
dashed or dished. We seem only 


Ichabod to breed players of lawn tennis who 
come on too soon and go off too 
quickly. Whether they lack temperament or 


stamina is less important than their incapacity to 
win. One may suspect that their game is ruined 
by the sort of spoiled darling attitude which im- 
prisons them, and that the atmosphere in which 
serious lawn tennis is now played in England 
keeps our tail between our legs. And Henley has 
opened without recovering its ancient glories— 
which began to go when rowing was infected 
with internationalism—but with the now custom- 
ary defeat of Eton in the first heat of the Ladies’ 
Plate. Gone utterly are the days in which Eton 
could go for the Ladies’ and the Grand and nearly 
win them both. Yet the school remains the chief 
nursery of English rowing and it should be 
ashamed of these failures. 


** 
* 


We always hear too much of divorce, which is 
either interesting or scandalous, and too little of 

happy or contented marriage 
» Which is (fortunately) common- 

place. But when the matrimonial 

difficulties of stage stars and film 
stars occupy many columns of all newspapers, it 
is clear that the sense of proportion is lost. For 
the profession of acting so clearly imposes special 
difficulties on domesticity that the inconstancies 
of its professors cannot be supposed to represent 
tendencies in a larger, less artificial world. As for 
the film stars and their Hollywood it would be 
difficult to determine whether the maudlin offen- 
siveness of their courtship is more or less bore- 
some and disgusting than the preposterous poses 
of their quarrels. Who cares a damn anyhow? 
Who that matters a damn anyhow ? 


“ Divorgons 


Our 


dramatic critic writes: ‘‘It was an 


abominable misfortune that the weather should 
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change and the temperature fall 


like the dollar on Wednesday 
“Night night, when I went to Regent’s 


Park to watch ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ in the open air theatre. For 


everything was there except the right kind of 


night. The setting was perfect and the produc- 
tion full of such magic and spells as William 
Shakespeare wrought. The dances, arranged by 
Miss Littlewood, were entirely pleasing and abso- 
lutely apt ; the lighting was ideal ; the microphones 
not unduly aggressive; the orchestra satisfactory ; 
and the performance smooth, finished, and articu- 
late. There have been few better Bottoms than 
this of Mr. Robert Atkins and few Pucks more 
agilely Puckish than this by Mr. Leslie French. 
Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry lent dignity and 
cadence to Oberon, and Mr. Basil Gill’s Theseus 
gave a lesson to younger generations. 


* * 
* 


** How delightful it would have been on Tues- 
day, when I sweltered in Hampstead. But on 


Wednesday, while the air bit 
Maske shrewdly, I was distracted by sym- 
Marylebone pathy for the bare legged and 


flimsy garmented ladies; I won- 
dered when one of the sleeping couples would 
sneeze; I deplored the chill of the cup of coffee 
for which I fought at the refreshment tent and I 
wondered whether, if I had paid for my seat, I 
should have thought four and sixpence too much 
for a deck chair which, presumably, represented 
the upper circle in this Inner Circle. If I had not 
shivered, the magic and spells would have put a 
girdle round my earthy sensations. Never mind. 
It was all a real achievement, and to emerge in a 
car into the Marylebone Road was to be dropped 

from fairyland with a horrid jolt.’ 

** 
* 

Count Albrecht Bernstorff, the Counsellor of the 
German Embassy in London, has just been re- 
called and is returning to Berlin in 
Count a few days. It is, of course, in- 
Bernstorff advisable to state the possible 
reasons that have prompted the 
German Government to 
and a normal diplomatic change is always a 
good excuse. The circumstances of this change, 
however, cannot but produce a very specific 
impression which may easily be guessed. Be 
this as it may, the transfer of Count Bern- 
storff to another post is most unfortunate. For 
the very work in which. he was so successfully 
engaged during the last ten years has been delib- 
erately destroyed by Germany’s present masters, 
and the popularity Germany enjoyed here after the 
war has rapidly vanished since the Hitler revolu- 
tion.. This popularity was almost entirely Count 
Bernstorff’s achievement, and it is no exaggeration 


take such a step, 


to say that during his ten years at the London 
Embassy he was Germany’s greatest asset in this 
country. His charm of manner and deep culture not 
only earned Count Bernstorff the confidence of all 
the officials with whom he came into contact, but 
made him a most popular figure in all circles of 
London Society. 


** 
Such loveliness of scene as only the hills and 
long sea lochs of the Western Isles can give, with 
such superb seamanship as the 


—— Big Five alone provide, are one’s 
Ship dominant memories of the past 


Clyde Fortnight. But only three 
of the Big Five were there—Britannia, Shamrock 
V, and Mr. W. L. Stephenson’s new big all-steel 
cutter Velsheda. Astra and Candida unfortunately 
remained in the South. 


It was definitely Velsheda’s Fortnight. After a 
most depressing beginning to her racing career 
at Harwich, the new cutter has finally won not 
only her laurels but a spare wreath or two into the 
bargain. Five firsts and three seconds out of 
nine starts, against two such veterans as the 
King’s yacht and Shamrock V, is indeed a superb 
record for a newcomer. 


Mr. Stephenson. is to be congratulated on his 
faith and courage in building her. The cost has 
been estimated at about £25,000 but it is probably 
much more. We feel no false modesty in com- 
menting on this. Rather it is a tribute to her 
owner’s good sportsmanship. To spend so much. 
on a yacht in these days is not only courageous 
but it is a definite and, more important, a lasting 
contribution towards trade and employment. 


Yachting, it must be remembered, is one of the 
few sports which distributes money wherever it 
goes. What the Clyde reaps to-day, Burnham, 
Harwich, the Solent or Torquay may garner 
to-morrow. Velsheda is a good omen for the con- 
tinuance and popularity of one of the greatest 
sports in the world. 


* * 
* 


One of the most remarkable of recent scientific 
discoveries is R. M. Mallock’s invention of a 


machine which solves simultaneous 
uations 


ith equations. It consists essentially 
a of a series of transformers, each 
with a number of windings. By 


adjusting the number of turns on each of these, 
and sending an electric current through one of the 
transformers, the machine is made to function 
and the solutions of the equations may be read off 
directly by twirling a number of dials. As many 
as ten equations can be solved simultaneously. 
A good business boy in a school might carry on a 
profitable business by buying a machine and 
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doing everybody’s prep. What a godsend to the 
schoolboy who wants to attend a cricket match 
(or go to the cinema?) instead of doing his 
homework ! 
** 
London’s artistic and entertainment world seems 
to be as much subject to cycles as the trend of 
economic development or _inter- 


ae national trade and commerce. Only 
Ph no quite recently there was a definite 


non-stop variety’ cycle; now 
we are certainly passing through a ballet cycle of 
unprecedented vigour! In rapid succession we 
are getting Argentina, the Joost Ballets, Tilly 
-Losch’s 1933 Ballets, Lifar and Nikitina, the Rus- 
sian Monte Carlo Ballets, the last performances of 
the Ballet Club and the two special galas of the 
Camargo Society in honour of members of the 
World Economic Conference. 


Simultaneously another treat is offered to all 
lovers of the ballet in the shape of a most attrac- 
tive exhibition called ‘‘ Old Prints and Young 
Dancers ’’ which has just opened at the Valenza 
Gallery. 


Here one can admire some beautiful prints of 
the divine Taglioni, Tawny Elssler, Grisi, and 
other gods and goddesses in the Temple of Terp- 
sichore, as well as photographs of contemporary 
dancers like Pearl Argyle, Markova, Turner, Ash- 
ton and many others. It is only fitting that this 
interesting collection of prints and photographs 
should have the distinguished patronage of the 
greatest living exponent of the art of the ballet, the 
incomparable Tamara Karsavina. 


* * 


The Royal Society has recently held a dis- 
cussion on the experimental production and 
transmission of cancer. One of 
The the theories which received most 
Cancer attention was that which attributes 
cancer to the action of specific 
chemical substances produced in the body by non- 
specific irritants. It is, of course, well known 
that substances like tar can produce cancerous 
tumours in various animals. The other theories 
which at present hold the field are the virus hypo- 
thesis and the genetic hypothesis of Boveri and 
Bauer. It is probable that all three theories 
represent different aspects of the truth. There is 
no doubt that ultimately the whole problem will 
be cleared up, and that we shall be able to explain 
and to prevent the genesis of cancer and perhaps 
even cure this terrible disease. But, probably, 
success will not come as the result of a direct 
frontal attack, but as the accidental development 

of some side issue in pure biological research. 

** 
* 


It is only from the river that one can realise 
how complete is the recent transformation of 


Central London. Vast islands of 

London solid white buildings, like stumpy 
ransformed icebergs, rise all over the Northern 
bank and horrible they will look, 

if they become grimy; for their proportions are 
clumsy in the extreme. One great block rises in 
the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s and if it be 
extended, the finest view of the dome will be cut 
off. The Adelphi with its space and trees offers a 


delicious break at the side of the cumbrous Shell 


Mex building. Surely it is unthinkable that this 
oasis should be destroyed. If it goes, it will not 
be long before our modernists will complain that 
Lambeth Palace is too quiet and small and seek 
to rebuild the Tower to match the architectural 
monstrosities of the Tower Bridge. 


We referred last week to the remarkable 
Exhibition of Drinking Vessels, etc. at the Vint- 
ner’s Hall. It may now be 

y= permissible to mention a tragedy 
VYease which occurred just before its 
opening. A Roman bottle of 

amphora shape in amber glass, dug up in London 
and attributed to the 2nd or 3rd century A.D., 
was among the exhibits. It is described in the 
catalogue as “‘ a pleasing conceit for table use.”’ 
It was nine inches high and was probably a 
smaller example of the ‘‘ glass amphorae,”’ 
served with wine over a hundred years old, at 
Trimalchio’s banquet, described by Petronius in 
Nero’s reign. It is clear that the wine had been 
kept in Trimalchio’s bottles, as it is expressly 
stated that they were carefully sealed, and 
this London amphora seems rather to have 
been a decanter. Be that as it may, just before 
the Exhibition opened, traffic vibration precipi- 
tated the glass amphora from its stand and it was 


broken to pieces. 


** 
* 


Gone to Hull 
[The Economic Conference has rebelled against 
President Roosevelt.] 


By THe SATuRDAY REVIEWER. 


How nice to be a President 

Asked to explain what once he meant, 
Warned by both Moley and Cordell 
Hull that the show had gone to Hell, 
Abominably made aware 

That every single, small affair 

Of atoms hardly worth a scrap 

(Like France and England) on the map 
No more subserviently awaits 

The will of the United States, 

Told that America may stew 

In the best juice she ever knew 

But may not any more impose 

Her bitter will on these and those— 
How funny if these strange events 
Reduced one President to sense! 
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Our “Distinguished” Guests 


By Lady Houston, D.B.E. (Trathsayer) 


HE smirk of triumph on the face of the Soviet 
Delegate—M. Litvinoff—as he came from 
seeing Sir John Simon told us without 

words the degrading story of our Foreign 
Secretary’s humiliation. 

This is not a tale to make us feel proud of our- 
selves or of our Government. 

in the Evening Standard says 
‘** Litvinoff is the authorised representative 
of a gang regicides who butchered 
their Sovereign, his wife and his young 
family in a cellar, who murdered and robbed every 
landowner they could catch, who slaughtered 
thousands of innocent priests and rifled their 
churches, and who have practically exterminated 
their professional and commercial classes. 

Revolutions are not made with Rose Water, I 
know. But how stands the case to-day? Sixteen 
years after the Revolution? Kerensky, who must 
know, says that there are 160,000,000 Russians on 
the verge of famine, eating horse-flesh or gnawing 
the bark of trees. In the forests of the North 
there are hordes of starved slaves, beaten, under- 
fed, torn from their families, for one half the year 
with hands and feet frost-bitten, for the other half, 
whipped to their tasks under a fierce sun, in order 
that they may cut down enough logs to undersell 
the forests of England and Scotland. 

To get cheap doors and window frames and 
coffins is apparently all that our timber merchants 
care about. 

With a cynicism and impudence that surpass 
the offer to pay £1,000,000 in satisfaction of the 
£13,000,000 awarded to the Lena Gold Fields by 


the Berlin arbitration, the Soviet now proposes to 
traffic in the persons of British subjects! 

Messrs. MacDonald and Thornton are either 
innocent or guilty. If innocent they ought to have 
been released long ago, with apology and com- 
pensation. If guilty they ought to suffer the 
penalty of the law of the country they have in- 
jured. But to offer to release them if the trade 
embargo is removed is an insult. 


Yet Litvinoff, who stands for all this, is one of 
a select luncheon parly given by the Prime 
Minister in Downing Street, on which Palmerston 


and Disraeli and Gladstone looked down from the 
walls. 


There is another guest added by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and his daughter to their exclusive 
list. Senator Connolly belongs to the Parliament 
of the Irish Free State, which has abolished the 
oath of allegiance to King George, and is now 
illegally detaining sums of money which, under a 
bargain incorporated in a recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, is owing to the landlords by the tenants, 
now occupying their estates.”’ 

Even while they are returning home the Press 
state that—‘‘ It is understood that Mr. Thornton — 
and Mr. MacDonald will visit Sir John Simon, the 
Foreign Secretary, at the Foreign Office as soon 
as possible, after they reach London.”’ 

Why? 

There is no doubt about the reason which is— 
that the Foreign Secretary will insist that nothing 


of the truth of what happened to them while in 
Russia shall be divulged by them. 


Truth About the British in India 


By Hamish Blair 


HE British in India to-day are in very much 
the same position as were the Irish Loyal- 
ists a dozen years ago. Unorganised, dis- 

armed, inarticulate and unrepresented—or, what 
is worse, misrepresented—they await the doom 
which is about to be pronounced upon them by a 
tied House of Commons upon the recommendation 
of a packed Joint Committee. 

It is a commonplace that 340 million Indians 
will be the worst sufferers from the approaching 
rendition of the Empire. Freely admitting this, 
the British in India submit that their case, while 


it affects only a few thousand individuals, is still 
harder than the Indians’, since they will owe their 
ruin and probable annihilation to the deliberate 
act of their own countrymen. 

Insult is added to injury when the public is 
actually told that the British in India approve the 
White Paper policy! I see that Mr. E. Villiers, 
ex-President of the European Association in 
India, has been informing the readers of the 
Morning Post that the European Association em- 
bodies the greatest common measure of 
(European) opinion in India, ‘and that 
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opinion,’’ adds Mr. Villiers, ‘‘ over the greater 
part of India, favours the White Paper policy.” 

That is a shameless and deliberate misrepre- 
sentation. 

The European Association doesn't represent the 
British in India. Hardly one in five of them be- 
longs to it. The European Association doesn't 
even represent itself, as the following incident 
will show. When Lord Irwin perpetrated his first 
bétise, namely the speech holding out hopes of the 
speedy advent of Dominion Status, the world was 
informed, with a flourish of trumpets, that the 
European Association in Calcutta had sent a 
cabled message to London, giving its corporate 
blessing to the deliverance. 


Then there was the devil to pay. The ordinary 
silent members of the Association, who for years 
had done nothing but pay their subscriptions, 
suddenly came to life and wanted to know how and 
why they had been so precipitately committed to 
approval of a policy to which the majority of them 
were opposed. It then transpired that the cable 
had been sent from headquarters, on the spur of 
the moment, without the slightest attempt to con- 
sult the general body of members. An indigna- 
tion meeting was held, the Committee was 
denounced, and an apology was forthcoming, but 
it was far too late to undo the effect of the original 
message, which had, of course, been broadcast. 
The European Association was on record as a 
backer of the first of Lord Irwin's surrenders. 


Thus on this important occasion the advertised 
policy of the European Association was so far 
from representing the majority of British, or 
Europeans in India, that it didn’t even represent 
the opinion of the small minority which forms its 
membership. At the present moment the Associa- 
tion is split on the question whether Law and 
Order should be handed over in Bengal. The 
Bengal Branch, which of course is specially alive 
to the danger of this course, is vehemently 
opposed to it ; but a majority of the other branches 
are fully prepared to hand over Bengal, if 
necessary, to the tender mercies of the Terrorists. 


I have discussed the White Paper policy with 
numbers of British non-officials in India. I have 
hardly encountered any who are in favour of it. 
All these Britons have lived in India for years and 


have a more intimate acquaintance with the 
country and the people than can be claimed by 
all the Viceroys, ex-Viceroys, Governors, ex- 
Governors, etc., in England or in India. Most of 
them doubt whether provincial self-government 
will function, owing to the general corruption and 
inefficiency. Nearly all of them agree that central 
responsibility will mean chaos and anarchy. 
Some of them have told me of overt threats by 
Indians that no white person’s life will be safe 
after the transfer of Law and Order. Practically 
none of them believes for a moment that the so- 
called safeguards would work, even if those 
safeguards were in the charge of a new race of 
supermen to serve as Viceroys and Governors. 
And how far off an ideal that is, is indicated by 
the recent appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
Secretary as Governor of Bombay ! 

Why, then, haven’t the British in India been 
able to make their voice heard on the injury that 
!s about to be inflicted upon them? First, because 
they have a tradition of inarticulateness., Immersed 
in their own businesses—too much so, as must 
now be regretfully admitted—they have neglected 
politics, and are no match for the Indian politi- 
cian. Secondly, because they were let down 
hopelessly by their representatives at the First 
Round Table Conference—well-meaning gentle- 
men who lost their heads in the sentimental orgy 
which marked the opening of the Conference, and 
tore up the explicit instructions they had received 
to oppose responsibility at the Centre. Thirdly, 
because of their bewilderment at the sight of Con- 
servatives and Labourites racing each other to see 
which can give away the Empire most quickly and 
completely. Just at present they hardly know 
where to turn. Certainly not to the European 
Association ! 

It was a great moment when Mr. Churchill 
threw his broadsword into the scale on their behalf, 
and when the crusade was joined by Lord Lloyd, 
Lady Houston and the Saturday Review, by the 
Morning Post and the fine Old Guard led by Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer, Sir Reginald Craddock and 
General Page Croft. The odds of course are 
tremendous. The big battalions are all on the 
side of betrayal and scuttle. The daring few are 
committed to what may well prove a forlorn hope. 
All the more honour to them. We who are about 
to die salute you! 


The Oxford Centenary 


By Sidney Dark 


T is appropriate that the Saturday Review 
should publish this week an article on the 
Oxford Movement Centenary, the celebration 

of which begins to-morrow, Sunday, from the pen 
of a man closely associated with its latest develop- 
ments, since the Beresford Hopes and the 
Saturday were themselves for many years strong 
supporters of the movement. 

In 1846, the Ecclesiological Society, which after- 

wards became the Camden Society, was founded 
for the revival of ceremonial in the English 


Church, and among its first members were Dr. 
Neale, the hymn writer who founded the East 
Grinstead Sisterhood, Benjamin Webb and A. J. 
B. Beresford Hope. Beresford Hope was largely 
responsible for the founding, as a Catholic centre, 
of Margaret Street Chapel, which has developed 
into All Saints, Margaret Street, and was perhaps, 
the first Tractarian sanctuary in London. Ben- 


jamin Webb wrote of it in 1847: ‘* At Margaret 
Chapel they have now got up a complete musical 
Mass—the Commandments, Epistle, Gospel, Pre- 
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face, etc., all sung to the ancient music.... I 
venture to assert that there has been nothing so 
solemn since the Reformation.”’ 


In 1885 Beresford Hope founded the Saturday, 
the Church views of which were definitely 
Tractarian, and among its contributors were Ben- 
jamin Webb and Robert Cecil, afterwards the 
third Marquis of Salisbury. The ecclesiastical 
tradition was maintained to the end of the Beres- 
ford Hope régime. George Saintsbury, who wrote 
for the Saturday for twenty years, remained a 
Tractarian to the end of his long life. While he 
was at Oxford, he was a member of the Brother- 
hood of the Holy Trinity. He has described 
Pusey as ‘‘ a theologian who had no superior in 
Europe for learning, orthodoxy and brains, com- 
bined with personal saintliness and charm,” while 
his voice, so Saintsbury said, always reminded 
him of ‘‘something in Shelley’s poetry, the colour 
key of both being found in moonlight.’’ Keble 
he said was both a poet and ‘‘a critic of very 
unusual insight and Catholicity,’’ and he very 
acutely wrote of Newman that he ‘‘ exhibited a 
singular combine of dialectical ingenuity, want of 
historic sense and judgment, intense spiritual ner- 
vousness and marvellous power of expression, 
both poetical and rhetorical, which for once ex- 
plains his life as well as his works.”’ 


Saintsbury's View 

Saintsbury deplored the later development of the 
Oxford Movement, now generally described as 
Anglo-Catholicism, and particularly the tendency 
of the priests affected by the movement, largely 
owing to the influence of Scott Holland and Gore, 
to concern themselves with social reform, and it 
is, of course, almost certain that Beresford Hope 
would .have been similarly affronted. None the 
less, in recalling all that has happened since Keble 
preached the famous sermon on National Apostacy 
to His Majesty’s Judges of Assize in the Univer- 
sity Church at Oxford on July 14th, 1833, it is 
impossible to forget the services rendered to the 
movement that sprang from that sermon by the 
Saturday Review and not to recall with pride that 
George Saintsbury was associated with it. 


There have been four periods in the history of 
the Tractarian movement. It began with a small 
group of scholars, moved to fight against 
Erastianism and for the recovery of primitive 
Catholic religion, largely by fear of the religious 
and political Liberalism that found its expression 
in the French revolution of 1830. 


After a while it moved from the schools to the 
parishes, and the teaching of Catholic doctrine was 
accompanied by the revival of Catholic practice, 
with the result of a long period of persecution of 
which Maconochie of St. Alban’s was the most dis- 
tinguished victim, and, finally, of the passing of 
the Public Worships Act, which Queen Victoria 
forced on to the very reluctant Disraeli, an Act, 
the enactments of which were from the first almost 
entirely disregarded. The endeavour to suppress 
the Catholic movement by prosecution, practically 
came to its end with Archbishop Benson’s judg- 
ment in the Lincoln case, a judgment which made 
the death-bed of Dean Church happy and content. 


With the revival of ritual, there came the 
adoption by the Catholic clergy of the social 
philosophy taught by the Broad Churchmen, 
Maurice and Kingsley and put into practice in 
slum parishes by men like Dolling. 

Then with the publication of Lux Mundi, Church 
of England Catholicism began to adapt itself to 
modern learning and definitely to become a Liberal 
Catholicism repudiating the inhibitions of the 
Roman Index and the official fundamentalism of 
the Roman Church. Charles Gore, who was both 
a great theologian and a social reformer, had the 
most profound effect on the Church of his time 
although his influence began to wane some years 
before his death. But the reputation for learning, 
established by Lux Mundi, has been continued in 
recent years in the publication of Essays Catholic 
and Critical of which the present Dean of Winches- 
ter was the editor, of the New Concordance of which 
Gore was the editor and of a later and most re- 
markable book Liturgy and Worship. Funda- 
mentally as he disagrees with the Catholic point of 
view, Dean Inge himself has paid handsome tri- 
bute to the intellectual equipment of the Anglo- 
Catholic scholars. 


Spirit and Letier 


Finally, a new and more vivid spiritual life and 
an accurate apprehension of social responsibility 
were brought into the Anglo-Catholic movement 
by Frank Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, and in- 
cidentally the only saint whom it has ever been my 
privilege to know. Weston was the President of 
the first Anglo-Catholic Congress, the fifth of 
which is to be held in the Albert Hall next week. 
He has been accused of being a Romanist. He 
was certainly far less anti-Roman than Gore or 
Church or Pusey, and perhaps he must be re- 
garded as in part responsible for the occasional 
excesses of certain hair-brained priests which the 
bulk of Anglo-Catholics deplore. 

Generally it is true that Anglo-Catholicism is 
based on exactly the same claims as Tractarianism. 
Pusey and Keble and Newman, until 1845, taught 
that the Catholic religion was enshrined in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and this was also the 
belief of leading Non-conformists, Charles Spur- 
geon having denounced the Prayer Book as a 
Popish document. The doctrine of the Real 
Presence, it is contended, is explicitly taught both 
in the Catechism and in the Order of the Admin- 
istration of Holy Communion. The Apostolic 
Succession is claimed in the Ordination Service 
and the ghostly power of the English priest to 
absolve the sins of the penitent in the Order for 
the Visitation of the Sick. It is contended, and so 
far as history is concerned, absolutely proved, that 
the Order of Succession was never lost at the 
Reformation, nor the Catholic claims of the 
Church abandoned. 

All this is, of course, a matter of controversy, 
and Anglo Catholic claims are repudiated alike by 
the Protestants on the one side and by the Roman 
Catholic authorities on the other, although it is 
not to be forgotten that Roman Catholic scholars 
of high distinction such as Duchénes, Battifol, and 
Gasparri, have admitted the validity of English 
Orders. 
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In every diocese, except Birmingham, there will 
be official celebrations of the Keble Centenary to 
which are added a large number of definite 
Catholic celebrations. On July 14th, a religious 
is to preach from Keble’s pulpit at St. Mary’s, and 
the sermon is to be broadcast. For a week, from 
early in the morning till late at night, meetings 
are to be held in the Albert Hall, and at one time or 
the other during the week, three Cabinet Ministers 
and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons with a number of distinguished lawyers, 


soldiers, sailors and scholars, with innumerable 
Church dignitaries will take part in them. On 
Sunday, July 16th, the celebration will culminate 
with the celebration of an open-air Mass in the 
White City, which will be sung, with all due pomp 
and solemnity, by the Bishop of Colombo in the 
presence of the Bishop of London, and which will 
be attended, it is expected, by fifty thousand 
people. 

The movement moves. 


If it did not, it would 
die, 


The German Peril 


By Ernest Remnant 


INCE, in the last few weeks, the real temper 
of Germany has been proved, the dis- 
illusionment, honestly confessed, of many of 

the most influential apostles of disarmament, con- 
ferences and pacts is pathetic. 
To quote Lord Grey of Fallodon :— 

What would anyone feel now if at this moment 
Germany was as thoroughly and powerfully armed as 
she was in 1914? The peace of Europe would be 
tegarded as most insecure: and if even we feel that, 
what must be the feeling in France, which twice 
within living memory has been invaded and overrun 
by Germany? 

Do not we all feel that the great security of peace 
at the present moment is that Germany is not armed 
and in a position to go to war? The whole tune of 
her policy and the trend of her mentality have been 
to shock British opinion... . 

A feeling has come apparently throughout Germany 
that might is right, and that all means are legitimate 
and may be which are for the German race alone 
and to the exclusion of everyone else. 

and Miss Eleanor Rathbone :— 

We have been wont to argue that post-War Ger- 
many, with its free democracy, must not be confused 
with the military oligarchy of pre-War days. But 
now this free democracy has by a majority vote 
deliberately chosen to put itself under an autocracy 
more complete, more truculent, more contemptuous of 
individual liberty and of minority rights, rasher and 
more inexperienced, than any Government before the 
War... 


Well, if Germany is not disillusioned, we are. Who 
can doubt that its foreign policy, if it dared to show 
its hand, wonld be in full keeping with its internal 
policy? To permit any measure of rearmament to 
Germany under its present Government would be 
lunacy, and to give them a share in mandates would 
be a crime against any coloured race affected... . 
One Labour member advocates in Parliament 
sending a battleship to Dantzig, another that we 
fight Germany now rather than (inevitably) later. 

et there can be few who, until perhaps a couple 
of months ago, have not heard the almost stereo- 
typed remark, ‘‘ In the next war I hope we shall be 
with the Germans and against the French.” 

If we have been saved from the ghastly con- 
sequences of deserting France and trusting 
Germany it will not be due to our own perspica- 
city, but to the colossal stupidity of Germany’s 
new rulers. Now, despite a single ‘‘ diplomatic ”’ 
speech of Hitler, even the wooliest pacifist should 
realise that nothing but lack of arms prevents 
Germany from war; and how many can still 
deceive themselves that were Germany armed the 
League of Nations would prove any more effective 


protection than the League of Nations Union? 
Yet, but for the providential folly of the Nazis, 
nearly all the ‘* enlightened,’’ organised and most 
vocal opinion in the country would have been on 
the side of immediate and complete equality for 
Germany and suspicious, if not apprehensive, of 
the superior strength of France. 

That it should suddenly and rightly stand 
aghast at this revelation of the certain result of 
its policy is a painful reminder that in foreign 
affairs public opinion is dangerously adrift from 
reality. 

The events of the last few weeks have simpli- 
fied the task of presenting a realist view of the 
European situation as regards Germany. It is no 
longer possible to maintain that the mass of 
Germans are peace loving innocents who were 
only driven to slaughter by the wicked Kaiser 
and the Junkers. The savage persecution of the 
Jews and the bullying of Austria are more than 
enough to explode that fable. 


The facts must now be accepted: (1) That the 
Germans are an overbearing and aggressive race 
who will stick at nothing to get what they want 
by force. (2) They will always want more than 
Europe can reasonably concede. (3) It is not 
politic and will not be possible indefinitely to 
deny them equality of status and armaments. 
(4) Europe must, therefore, organise its safe- 
guards. (5) In the last resort none will be strong 
enough but a defensive alliance between England 
and France. (6) Such an alliance is assured of 
sufficient adherents to give it overwhelming 
strength and it could, therefore, render another 
general European war virtually impossible. 

So much for might: there remains the question 
of right. Within a state, order must be main- 
tained before justice can be dispensed. If the 
international injustices strewn about Europe call- 
ing for treaty revision are to be righted by force, 
new and probably greater injustices will result. 
Statesmanship must consolidate its authority on 
foundations of justice and respect. Every states- 
man knows and most admit, at least privately, 
that seeds of war were sown by the treaty makers 
in half a dozen countries of central Europe, 
notably in Germany, Austria and Hungary. It 
is absurd to suppose that in the Babel of Geneva 
the smaller countries to which their territory has 
been given will voluntarily make restitution, 
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Quite certainly, therefore, the losers will some 
day resort to war. One nation, one vote, irrespec- 
tive of size and importance, is perpetual deadlock. 
] believe that if England took courage she could 
secure support from France for such a revision of 
treaties as their united influence could in course 
of time impose upon the minor recalcitrant States, 
amongst which Poland, for instance, is ready, if 
not anxious, to precipitate another European war 
in defence of her Silesian and ‘‘ corridor ’”’ 
acquisitions. 

I am well aware of the fear in this country of 
embroiling ourselves in foreign disputes. But I 
am convinced that the moral influence of England 
is indispensable to avert war. We cannot escape 
the responsibility for our part in making the 
treaties, and unless we take the lead in securing 
just revision Europe will drift into war. It would 
be too much to hope that the removal or allevia- 
tion of the worst grievances, such as the reduction 
of Austria to an uneconomic absurdity, the parti- 
tion of Hungary, the transfer of parts of Silesia 


-and the “‘ corridor ’’ to Poland, and the creation 


of the “‘ free’’ city of Dantzig would eliminate 
the possibility of war in Europe. It would, how- 
ever, go far to remove causes for which the 
aggressor could claim justification and, therefore, 
sympathy and support. 


The Other “‘ House" 


Conditions in Central Europe to-day are partly 
of our making. We have even contributed, un- 
consciously, of course, to the rise of Hitlerism. 
Just as in Russia we hailed Kerensky so, after the 
war, we shunned the best natural rulers of Ger- 
many and welcomed the Socialists, who by their 
corruption and extravagance, aided by British and 
Ameritan loans, ruined the country and defrauded 
their creditors. The only gainers were political 
grafters, almost all low class, and the more astute 
Jews clever enough to profit by conditions which 
bewildered the slower thinking German. At this 
period the British Embassy was sneeringly spoken 
of in Berlin as the ‘‘ Stock Exchange,’’ because 
its receptions were crowded by new rich profiteers 
cf a class which had never before entered its doors. 
We chose to back the Socialists in the belief that 
they were as pacific as the aristocracy were war- 
like (while the foreign loan harvest remained to 
be gathered they were doubtless pacific enough.). 
The aristocracy had at least been honest and 
Hitler is hardly a pacifist. We rightly imposed 
a disarmament commission of control on Ger- 
many. Had we imposed also a financial com- 
mission of control pending a settlement of the 
Reparations problem, the inflation swindle and 
the squandering of hundreds of millions of 
borrowed money never likely to be recovered 
could have been avoided. Hitlerism is the natural 
reaction and must run its course. 


It is a brutal avowal of the old German doctrine 
that might is right. There is no answer to force 
but greater force. Had our entry into the War 
in 1914 been assured in advance Germany would 
not have attacked Belgium and France. Nothing 
but an alliance between England and France can 
render a major war in Western Europe impossible. 


Murmurs from Spain 
By A SpecIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

HE medical and other professions are getting 
alarmed at the prospect of a German-Jew 
invasion and the College of Medicine of 

Madrid has already passed resolutions to obtain 
the necessary legislation to exclude them from 
exercising their profession in Spain. In view of 
the marked pro-Jewish tendency of the present 
Spanish Government and more especially of the 
present Foreign Minister, the development of the 
conflict should be interesting. 

The pro-Jewish sympathies of the leaders of the 
Spanish Revolution is one of the most curious but 
least known of their characteristics; one of their 
first acts, after seizing power, was to cancel the 
decree of Ferdinand and Isabella expelling the 
Jews from Spain and to invite the Sephardim to 
return. The Sephardim are the descendants of the 
Jews of the expulsion, who are scattered all over 
the Levant and Northern Africa and whose 
language is still a medieval Spanish. There is 
much of Jesuit v. Jew in history and the Jews 
have scored one or two points in Spain since the 
advent of the Republic. 

Rumblings from all over Spain in the shape of 
strikes, shootings, sabotage and robberies must 
make the present Government and Cortes thought- 
ful unless they are too intent on talking, but the 
reaction of the Christians to their persecution must 
be even more disconcerting. At religious feasts it 
has always been the custom for the religiously 
okservant to decorate their balconies with 
hangings; never within the memory of people 
living has there been so much decoration all over 
Spain as during the recent Church feasts of 
Corpus Christi and St. John. 
_ The trial of all the soldiers accused of implica- 
tions in the abortive rising of August 1932 is at 
last taking place after the accused have been 
% months in prison. The proceedings are diverting 
and it is astonishing to read the defences and to 
find out how many of the arrested officers found 
themselves in the street on that particular night 
at 2 a.m. because they had missed their train, or 
their wives were ill and they were looking for a 
doctor or a chemist’s shop. But one young 
sportsman, Lieutenant Caro, boldly confessed 
that he brought out his men so as to destroy a 
Government that was ruining his country and, 
when asked if he had fulfilled his duty and advised 
his superior officer, he said he had not, because 
only gentlemen were taking part in the Revolution. 

The resignation of all his rights to the throne 
by the Prince of Asturias, owing to his marriage, 
has been followed by the resignation of his brother 
Don Jaime. This clears the monarchist position 
considerably, for it is no secret that their health 
made both of these princes unsuitable to inherit 
Spain’s turbulent crown. 

The succession now passes to Prince Juarf, who 
passed through Dartmouth and is now an officer 
in one of H.M. ships on the East India Station. 
It is very interesting to remember that, when 
Spain got tired of her former experiment in 
Republicanism in 1875, she turned to the exiled 
heir to her throne, who was then at Sandhurst 
p:eparatory to entering the English Army. 
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A Little Greek Boy 


By Dr. W. H. D. Rouse 


ROUND Ephesus there are some pleasant 
pieces of country not unlike the lanes and 
meadows of England. I felt the homely 

air as | was walking one day along one of these 
lanes, in a valley watered by a clear stream; and 
there I caught up with a little Greek boy, about 
twelve years old, who did not look very different 
from an English boy going to a country school. 

** Good day, my boy,” I said. 

** A good hour to you, sir.”’ 

‘| suppose you live here. 
name?” 

He told me, and showed me his house in the 
- distance ; and we soon got talking about one thing 
and another. Then I asked him, as I used always 
te ask, ‘“‘ Do you find old things about here? ”’ 

“Oh yes, sir, lots of them; I have some ancient 
coins in my pocket.” 

He pulled out a little bundle, and produced some 
copper coins, mostly too much worn to be identi- 
fied, some showing vaguely the head of a_ late 
Roman emperor, and no inscription that could be 
read. As usual, they were of no value, and as 
usual, the owner thought that the less you could 
read, the more valuable they were. ‘‘ See! ’’ they 
would often say, ‘* you can’t make out a single 
letter!’ I told him they were of no value to buy, 
and he was disappointed, but put them back in his 
pocket and cheered up, and we went on talking. 

‘* Do you go to school? '’ I asked. 

‘Oh yes, there’s the school, and he pointed to 
a building not far off. ‘‘ We have a holiday 
tu-day.” 

What do vou learn?" I asked. 

“Oh, reading and writing, and mathematics, 
and history, and all sorts of things.’’ 

‘“* Well then,”’ I went on, ‘* what history are vou 
learning now? ”’ 

He said, About the war.” 


This caught my attention, for the Boer War was 
then going on, and it seemed that this little school 
was well to the front, in a country where hardly 
a newspaper was allowed, and it was difficult to 
import a book. But it is true, I always found the 
people, from the highest to the lowest, keenly 
interested in current events, and well informed ‘ y 
means of talk. I was not surprised therefore, bu: 
I thought I would go on; so I asked him, “* What 
war is that? ”’ 

‘* Why, Agamemnon’s war, to be sure.” 

Agamemnon’s war? ”’ 

‘* Yes, where he brought his fleet, and took 
Troy.”’ 

‘** But that’s ancient history.” 

‘* Ts it? I thought it was going on now.” 

And, naturally, we both looked up at the beauti- 
ful peak of Mount Ida, with snow upon it, which 
was so familiar a sight to the boy. No doubt he 
imagined, as he looked, the combats of Achilles 
and Hector, and those other tales so delightful 
to boys, all going on just at the foot of that moun- 
tain. What was time to him? I myself read 


What is your 


Bunyan’s Holy War as the story of a real war, 
and did not trouble to ask the date of it. 

I do not remember how our talk went on. This 
episode made such an impression on my mind 
that it has wiped out the rest; but I remember 
well how we parted. We had become very good 
friends by this time; and as we passed the boy’s 
house, he said, ‘‘ Wait a minute,’’ and 


rushed into the house and up the stairs, 
and soon he was back again, and_ said, 
holding out something to me, ‘ Will you 


be pleased to accept a little remembrance ? ”’ 
He did not offer me one of the coins, which he 
had thought valuable, because he knew I did not 
want them; he chose out his own particular 
treasure, which he knew was of infinite value, a 
pebble he had found on the beach, with curious 
markings upon it. He was quite right. I do 
value that pebble, and I shall never forget the 
gracious manners of the little Greek boy. 


In the Sandlands 


E have had no lobsters for some weeks past 
from our river in the Sandlands. We call 
it a river, though “ foreigners ”’ consider 

it an arm of the sea. For the lobsters, as the 
fishermen will tell you, are ‘ laid up.’” Which 
means that they have retired to the mud to change 
their shells. 

Lobsters are creatures of habit. Early in April 
we look to catch the first in the hoop nets—the 
Sandilands lobsters are mistrustful of the withy 
pots of the rocky coasts. Towards the end of 
May they grow scarcer. Throughout June it is 
rare to catch any but a venerable, barnacled 
ancient. But with July they emerge again, and 
then, till the Autumn frosts begin to chill the sea, 
they provide us with a welcome harvest. We 
tempt them with sun-dried flat fish, and the better 
the fish the more deadly the bait. Our lobsters 
will come more eagerly to little soles than to 
flounders or baby plaice. 

But there are soles in abundance in the river 
now, and the first bass of the season came up in 
the trawl last week; a little beauty, just over the 
pound, fresh and tender. He baked well. 

Bass are chancy fish with us. There are years 
when you may get them in plenty in the eddies 
around the shoals at the mouth of the river. 
There are years when you may fish all day and 
never get as much as a nibble at your spinning 
rubber worm. 

But soon we are going after nobler fish. The 
Sea trout are reported off the beach. 

Since sea trout here will not look at a fly, we 
take them in a more prosaic manner. We draw 
for them with a net off the beach in the dusk of 
a summer evening, and sometimes land as much 
as a couple of stone weight at a haul. Only twice 
have I heard of a sea trout caught on a hook down 
here. One came to a sole-skin spinner meant for 


bass, in the shoals at the mouth of the river: one 
hooked himself on a line set for eels, baited with 
bacon rind! 

Which is discouraging for the angler who has 
tried with every fly known to man. 


C.H. 
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Music and Musicians by Herbert Hughes 


FRIEND of mine who is one of the greatest 

pianists in the world, a pupil of Liszt and 

Mikuli, once told me a fragment of a story 
that has never escaped my memory. It was 
simply the tail end of a conversation with an 
American lady who, in summing up her aesthetic 
standpoint, observed in her own inimitable voice, 
‘“* I am perfectly crazy about music, Herr X, but 
I draw the line at Bach ...’’ Herr X’s mem- 
ories of musical affairs in Central Europe, and in 
every other centre of the musical world, have not 
yet been written down, and when they are they 
will surely make lively reading ; but this one inci- 
dent, among many others that are vivacious and 
scandalous and unrepeatable, stands to-day as 
typical of a majority-viewpoint on the art of music 
in general. Who are we, mere experts, to contest 
such naiveté? Did not this lady’s comment go 
to the very core of a subject that concerns the 
débutants, the arrived artists, the concert promo- 
ters, the gramophone companies and their pub- 
lishers? Mr. Rutland Boughton, on behalf of all 
serious composers, raises a lonely and eloquent 
voice in the current number of The Author; and 
while he quixotically holds aloft the banner of 
composers who are too shy or diffident or snob- 
bish to acknowledge its very existence, the 
Gramophone Company, otherwise H.M.V., 
proudly flaunts the second volume of a series of 
records devoted to the Quartets of Josef Hadyn. 
Have we not here the perfect irony ? 


Commercialising the Ideal 


Each of the seven ages of man has its illusions. 
Those 6f-us who are born Victorians in music, 
brought up to the assimilation of all sorts of things 
from classics to anti-classics; who have survived 
the rigours of the so-called English Renaissance, 
and the anarchies of Richard Strauss and Claude 
Debussy; who have watched iconoclastic young- 
sters growing old in less than a decade—those of 
us who have these mixed memories may have few 
illusions left. With the rise of the gramophone 
companies we have watched the exploitation of all 
that is vulgar and meretricious, the success of the 
definitely bad; and we retained our faith in the 
idealists who would make gramophone records of 
uncommercial music. We recognised the logic 
of that old tag about making the swings pay for 
the roundabouts; and we held our tongues. The 
late Robin Legge, with whom I had many years 
of the happiest association, had considerable in- 
fluence in persuading one of the manufacturing 
companies to make its first records of Wagner's 
Ring with Albert Coates as conductor of an im- 
provised personnel. I am not aware that anybody 
was grateful to him; yet his idealist advice turned 
out to be commercially sound. 


That is a quarter of a century ago or so. High- 
brow music, coming after Legge’s advice and his 
prodigious enthusiasm, had a sure public, the 
public that would buy decent records in sufficient 
quantities to make them a financial ‘‘ proposition,” 


steadily grew. Famous artists like Kreisler and 
Chaliapin were roped in; famous orchestras—and 
all sorts of ensembles. Bad music had a terrific 
vogue immediately after the war; decent music fol- 
lowed in its wake. Then came the collapse. The 
bad music continued to make its popular noises; 
percussive rhythms gave way to erotic croonings 
of an amoral kind; decent music was practically 
eclipsed ; and Kreisler, prince of artists, recorded 
‘“The Rosary.’’ By this time the degradation 
was fairly complete. 


Gramophone companies are not, we know, 
philanthropic institutions, and lovers of what I 
prefer to call decent music have had to wait until 
some way was evolved whereby new and perfect 
records could be procured. Following the pioneer 
work of the Gramophonic Society, under Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s guidance, the H.M.V., with 
the minimum of risk, and on the principle of the 
‘limited edition,’’ launched its various ‘‘societies”’ 
devoted to the Lieder of Hugo Wolf, the sonatas 
of Beethoven, the quartets of Haydn, works of 
Sibelius and of Delius. The public market was 
ignored and the whole thing accomplished by 
subscription. I would hesitate to recount this bit 
of recent musical history did I not feel that the 
facts are not, even yet, sufficiently widely known. 
I am urged to do so now on receiving the second 
superb volume of records published by the Gramo- 
phone Company under the zgis of the Haydn 
Quartet Society. This contains four works—the 
DD major (Op. 33, No. 6), G major (Op. 54. No. 1), 
C major (Op. 54, No. 2), and G minor (Op. 74, 
No. 3)}—played by the Pro Arte String Quartet. © 
With the album goes a brochure giving Mr. Cecil 
Gray’s capital analytical notes. Here is perfect 
music perfectly played : a successful uncommercial 
enterprise, achieved outside the public market. 
I believe I am right in saying that if these lovely 
records had been issued as part of the routine cata- 
logue and distributed in the ordinary way to 
retailers the sale would have been comparatively 
negligible. The method of the “‘ limited edition ”’ 
carries its own moral, for you may not buy these 
priceless discs. If a Bach Society is ever formed 
on these lines I feel sure that American lady will 
not be the last to join. 


Dream’s Ending 
So this is the end, it seems 
This, a youth blasted— 
All for the sake of dreams 
Sweet while they lasted. 
He who could choose between 
All or naught, chose the latter 
Chose all his life to dream 
What did it matter? 
Well, it’s the end, it seems— 
But is his life blasted ? 
Yea, for he lived in dreams 
And dreams have not lasted. 


M. Lortus, 
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Lure of the “ 


Crime Book” 


By Horace Wyndham 


HETHER ‘crime books” should be 

written, or not, is a matter of opinion. 

The fact remains that they are written. 
They are written, moreover, by all sorts of people. 
Thus, contributing to what may be dubbed the 
Literature of Flagitiousness, we have, together 
with experts—such as barristers, county court 
judges, detectives, magistrates, and prison gover- 
nors, and (when they do not happen to be in 
durance) criminals themselves—amateurs, such as 
clergymen and doctors and a sprinkling of 

novelists. 

“Novelists, indeed, have always had rather a 
fondness for exploiting this by-product. Perhaps 
it is because slips from the path of rectitude so 
often furnish them with a good groundwork for 
their plots. Defoe began it with his “‘ narrative ”’ 
of Jack Sheppard; and de Quincey and Hazlitt 
followed him. Then, a long succession of mur- 
derers and cut-throats and highwaymen and 
forgers (with false haloes) stalk through the chap- 
ters of Harrison Ainsworth and Bulwer Lytton; 
Browning and Shelley were indebted to a couple 
of hideous Italian tragedies for the Ring and the 
Book and the Cenci; Dickens introduced the ultra- 
amorous Mrs. Manning (as ‘‘ Hortense ’’) into his 
Bleak House; and Wilkie Collins and Charles 
Reade and Stevenson trod the same path, to their 
considerable profit. 


Coming down to the moderns, the research- 
worker will find Conan Doyle, George Birmingham, 
A. E. W. Mason and Edgar Wallace standing out 
prominently as tillers in this medium. Ladies, 
too, for if it is not a ‘‘ crime book,’’ Miss Brad- 
don’s Lady Audley’s Secret is as near one as 
makes no matter. Also, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
Miss Alice Campbell, Miss Agatha Christie, and 
Miss Tennyson Jesse have secured respectable 
niches among the present day criminologists. 


A Lasting Lure 


A market has always existed for ‘‘ crime 
books.’’ Our old friend, The Newgate Calendar, 
has long been a “‘ best seller’’; and another 
curious repository of dark deeds, The Malefactors’ 
Bloody Register, must have run it very close. 
Tremendous and mouth-watering sales, too, were 
secured by many of the (alleged) Last Dying 
Speeches and Particular Confessions which, with 
their doggerel verses and shuddering woodcuts, 
used to be hawked round the gallows tree. James 
Catnach, a jobbing compositor who specialised in 
these brochures, is said to have sold more than 
two million copies of one of them, dealing with 
an unpleasant individual called Rush. 

It is not difficult to understand why turpitude 
exercises such an ‘‘ appeal ’’ among library sub- 
scribers; and why a murder wjll always attract 
more readers than a sermon. Practically all 


wrong-doing has a human interest, for it deals 
with human happenings, the stir and fret of every 
day existence, instead of with abstractions. Then, 


too, crime is necessarily dramatic. It touches the 


whole gamut—tragedy, comedy, farce, and even 
romance. 


It is not the easiest thing in the world to write 
a ‘‘ crime book.”” There are difficulties all along 
the way. Thus, the first one is to get hold of 
‘““cases’’ that have not already been done to 
death, but still offer interesting features. The 
second one is to discover something reliable to say 
about them. : 


This is where the real trouble occurs. The 
looseness, the carelessness, and the variations in 
matters of fact that will be found in contemporary 
reports of old trials are astonishing. Seldom do 
two of them appear alike. Instead, they disagree 
in respect of names, dates, and places, and even in 
the actual verdicts and sentences. The obvious 
solution, of course, is that the archivists of the 
period shirked their responsibilities. They would 
put down anything that came into their (often 
beer-fuddled) heads, and trust to luck that nobody 
— take them to task. As a rule, the luck 
st 


A Criminal Valhalla 


Up to fifty years ago a rich quarry was offered 
the criminologist in the pages of the Annual 
Register. A full account of the past twelve 
months’ more thrilling causes célébres was given 
in each issue; and practically every ‘‘ good ”’ 
murder meant a banquet of blood. Then 
(shortly after the late Charles Peace had left this 
world) a new occupant of the editorial chair was 
appointed. A man of very different calibre, this 
one, for he expunged all but the barest and most 
dry-as-dust facts. Afflicted with what was looked 
upon by his old subscribers as a tiresome queasi- 
ness (it would now be called an_ inferiority 
complex), he announced that ‘‘ the appetite for the 
strange and marvellous has considerably abated ; ”’ 
and followed up this shock by adding, ‘‘ to give 
special prominence to extraordinary events 
would render this publication an unfaithful 
mirror.” 

If rigid, he was perhaps, from his point of view, 
right. Still, the result was a very dull ‘‘ mirror.’” 

At moments, I have serious thoughts of writing 
a ‘‘ crime book ”’ myself. At others, I have more 
serious thoughts of not doing so. 

The fact is, I cannot compete with what is still 
the best ‘‘ crime book’’ on the market, viz., 
Criminal Statistics for the Year, issued by H.M. 
Stationery Office. ‘‘ Believe it, or not,’’ as they 
say in the comic papers, good value for very little 
money. 


If your friends find difficulty in obtaining the 
Saturday Review from their newsagents, ask them 
to send a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 18-20 York Buildings, ‘Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The Betrayal of Mr. Beehag 


By S. L. 


R. BEEHAG, whose fame as a vendor of 
paraffin extends over a considerable area, 
breakfasts well, feeling the need of 

nourishment. The elderly and impoverished 
relative who acts as housekeeper brings to his 
table a large plate, properly heated and covering 
a dish that contains a number of ‘‘ reshers ’’ and 
two eggs with fried potatoes and fried bread, 
almost in profusion. The greater part of the top 
of a loaf, butter, marmalade and three large cups 
of tea come as a further justification for the 
thanks Mr. Beehag is scrupulous in returning, 
and the débris of the feast presumed to suffice the 
indigent relation. 

Mr. Beehag, being in all respects far-seeing as 
well as just, suspects the abstraction of oddments 
from the frying pan and raids the kitchen from 
time to time, but Mrs. Maskell knows her busi- 
ness, or at least she practised it until last week 
when the arrival of a totally unexpected letter 
gave her such a shock that Mr. Beehag was able 
at last to detect her, sitting in the ‘* washus ”’ 
before a plate that held a fried egg, a ‘* resher ” 
and some potatoes. 

He eyed Mrs. Maskell with great disfavour. 

‘“ You don’t wanter goffle this time o’ th’ 
mornin’ ma’am,’’ he remarked sternly, ‘‘ bein’ 
we all gotter sive what we can f’r to help 
Govinment.”’ 

‘** I got one egg an’ one resher,”’ retorted Mrs. 
Maskell with unaccustomed spirit, ‘‘ there was 
sivin to the half-pound an’ I sent you in six, an’ 
two eggs an’ forever o’ bakin’s. You don’t 
wanter grudge a pore woman her stummick, 
Master Beehag, bein’ she work hard f’r ye.’’ 

That worthy man stroked white, resplendent 
whiskers and remained unmoved. ‘‘ I gotter goo 
out in me cart, wet or fine an’ traipse all over the 
plice to arn a bit o’ money to keep each o’ th’ both 
on us,”” he replied. ‘‘ You don’t wanter eat me 
outer house an’ home, Mrs. Maskell.’ 

Mrs. Maskeil’s hand closed on the unexpected 
letter; it gave her a comfortable sense of ex- 
hilaration and independence. ‘* You’re a mean 
owd hunks, Master Beehag, ever I see in all me 
born days,” she remarked composedly, ‘‘ an’ 
I’ll gi’e ye me week, bein’ you wanter starve me 
an’ all.” 

Now Mr. Beehag is remarkable for his placia 
attitude towards life. Hardly a week passes with- 
out his character suffering attack merely because 
the pint, quart, half-gallon and gallon measures 
of the villages have been incorrectly gauged by 
their makers; he is an adept at turning the other 
cheek. But that Mrs. Maskell, a widow with no 
other near relative than a graceless son long lost 
sight of, should flout him under his own roof, 
was too much, even for his philosophy. 

“Time I come home this even’, ma’am,”’ he 
remarked with extreme dignity, ‘‘ I’ll gie ye y’r 
week’s money, an’ you'll goo d’rectly minit. 
Simon Behag kin do without sech.”’ 


Bensusan 


‘ That,” replied Mrs. Maskell stolidly, ‘‘ on’t 
hu’t me any. Jine Maskell ouldn’t ha’ bemeaned 
herself to sty here all these years if so be she 
hadn’t had to. You ain’t same as a picnic, 
Master Beehag.”’ 

Mr. Beehag, speechless with anger, strode to 
the stable, harnessed the cob to the cart he had 
loaded overnight, and proceeded on his way, in 
the worst of tempers. Mrs. Maskell is efficient, 
at seven shillings a week she is not dear, her 
cooking is uncommonly good. Perhaps she would 
repent by eventide. ‘* You worn’t yourself this 
mornin’, Jine Maskell,’’ he said aloud from his 
place in the high cart, “‘ nit be no means.’”’ The 
forty gallon barrels from which only two or three 
gallons had been removed said nothing, the old 
cob ‘‘ jubbed’”’ along, and Mr. Beehag spread 
terror and dismay among all cottagers in arrears 
with their payments, though to those who paid 
up and asked for more he was sweeter than honey 
and the droppings of honeycomb.  Sternly he 
warned defaulters against living beyond their 
means, against spending on luxury or frivolity 
money well and truly owing to him for the light 
by which they lived after sundown; remorse- 
lessly he refused so much as “‘ a little old mite ” 
to folk in arrears. 

Evening fell and rain with it. He reflected with 
satisfaction on the well-lighted settin’ room where 
Mrs. Maskell would have a fire and an ample meal 
and probably an ample apology for her ill-judged 
outbreak of the morning. His midday refresh-— 
ment on the road, a matter of bread, cheese and 
onions, was making him feel kindly towards a 
good cook. He speculated on the chances of steak 
pudding and rabbit pie, he thought of sausages 
as Mrs. Maskell fries them. 

It was with a sinking at the heart or somewhere 
due south of it that he approached his villa resi- 
dence, in which no light shone. He even left the 
cob with reins hitched over the post by the gate 
in his anxiety to reach the house; he lit a lamp 
and called aloud for Mrs. Maskell, but there was 


no reply. On the kitchen table was a letter 
addressed to him. By lamplight he read as 
follows :— 


““ Dere master Behag i take up my pen to 
rite these few lines hoppin to be a long way 
from this hole time you rede them dere Master 
beehag you bin a mene ole hunks all your life 
but my boy ted bin an come back from see an 
is watin for me in Lunnon an sent me me 
ticket mony—dere Master Beehag i bin an 
turned on three barls of parafine what you kep 
in the stabel for you to remember me bye so 
you dont wanter go in there with a lite—dere 
master beehag you kin go to the perlice if you 
like an do, ill, tell them all about youre goins 
on—Jane Maskell got Is in her hed an that 
wont be she what will go to jile an i remane, 

Yours andcetrer, 
Mrs. Jane Maskell.” 
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A Full-Length Portrait 


King Edward VII: An Appreciation. 
Benson. Longmans lds. 


[REVIEWED By OSBERT BURDETT. ] 


KS EDWARD has been lucky in his bio- 

graphers, thus escaping the last horror of 
our time. Sidney Lee, though official, wore his 
fetters like a daisy-chain. Mr. H. E. Wortham’s 
admirable bird’s eye viéw of the King’s ‘‘ Delight- 
ful Profession ’’ was sympathetic and comprehen- 
sive, very various but succinct. Mr. Benson, 
after his memorable book on Charlotte Bronte, 
has needed and used a broader brush for this por- 
trait of a more robust personality. 


The book is written with Mr. Benson’s 
“ accustomed skill and zest, and a clearer image of 
King Edward has not yet been made by anyone. 
Though the variety of the king’s interests has not 
been neglected, yet the over-tutored Prince and the 
self-created Ruler are the memories that remain 
with the reader. The useful part that etiquette 
and ceremonial play in Court life is made intellig- 
ible to bewildered or small-minded outsiders. 
The interludes of history and politics, especially 
foreign politics, are admirably clear, even if some 
of these are bound to be questioned. The story of 
the hatching of the Entente Cordiale is admirably 
told. The personal share of the king in his 
cherished plan is shown to be beyond suspicion of 
flattery. 


By E. F. 


In this still exciting story, William of Hohen- 
zollern played the opposite lead, and, if the evid- 
ence were not so startling, it would be hard to 
believe that even a vain and unbalanced man could 
have behaved so offensively in private, or with 
such irresponsible incursions (and manceuvres) in 
public affairs. Mr. Benson, I think, underlines 
the evidence against his pet aversion rather in- 
artistically. Not one redeeming quality is even 
hinted, but a busy-minded young fool, even if a 
Prussian and entrusted with a superficial auto- 
cracy through the untimely death of his father, be- 
comes almost incredible when not one excuse is 
suggested for him. The judgment of men and the 
zest that distinguished King Edward ; the shrewd- 
ness and the narrowness, the dignity and the 
absurdity, of Queen Victoria are better balanced ; 
and the novelist in Mr. Benson, delighting in the 
group that this trio forms for his narrative, has 
made the mistake, surprising in a writer of his 
experience, of not being equally patient with the 
least sympathetic of the three. 


A shade too much space is spent upon the Ger- 
man system of education to which the boyhood of 
King Edward was bent, for this misguided care is 
now a familiar story. The enforced idleness of 
his early manhood, when the Queen drove him 
back upon amusements because none of the work 
for which his vitality craved was allowed to him, is 
enlivened however by some excellent narrative, 
and a few touches that Mr. Benson alone has had 
the candour to emphasise. The account of the 
Tranby Croft episode (the ‘‘ baccarat case ’’) has 
never been told better, or with less trace of 


offence. It is a little model of narrative, in which 


the biographer keeps the upper hand of the novel- 
ist with wholesome care. 


The more personal side of the king’s tastes and 
character is insinuated in sentences like these : 


There was something about Jews that suited him: 
he liked staying in their houses; if he was shooting 
one day at Chatsworth, next day he would be firing 
at the pheasants of Sir Edward Lawson, and spending 
the week-end at Waddesdon, or Tring, or Halton, 
where the Rothschilds had established their palatial 
ghettos. 

He never allowed political enmities to affect personal 
relations. To his friends his loyalty was unswerv- 
ing . . . But a quarrel in private life was a different 
matter; if a man had offended him personally he had 
finished with him. 


That last point, as it happens, I know to be true, 
and it is important because his geniality with 
people, and his skill in winning such one-time 
opponents as Chamberlain or Dilke, could lead 
over-confident people to disaster. King Edward 
had inherited the something formidable in his 
mother; and, without that indispensable vein of 
granite, no character really tells. 


It could be seen in his handwriting, which was 
very difficult to read, which had something in it of 
the City, but which in its formidable scrawl had 
the impress that makes us look at forked lightning 
respectfully. His carriage and physique con- 
veyed the same thing to every observer. He con- 
trived to look dignified in a Homburg hat, but the 
city-men who félt flattered by his appearance 


looked gross only by their rash comparison with 
him. 


A point is made’ of the effect of his presence on 
India. He retrieved for the British Raj the price 
that military or service insolence had cost us. He 
repaired the effect of the invisibility of the Queen. 
The consequence of his declining health upon his 
last two years is skilfully told, as is the immense 
task of sifting Victoria’s huge accumulations from 
the palaces. The traveller, the sportsman, the 
boulevardier, are all here with the statesman, but 
the husband and the town-planner of London have 
been overlooked. 


Taste in Building 


Ghastly Good Taste. 


By J. Betjeman. 
man and Hall. 


5s. 


Chap- 


The best part of this little book is ‘‘ a beautiful 
folding illustration forty inches long, specially 
drawn by Mr. Peter Fleetwood-Hesketh.”’ It is 
entitled “*‘ The Street of Taste or the March of 
English Art down the Ages,’’ and depicts the 
evolution of architecture from Tudor time down to 
Jazz-Modern. Mr. Betjeman tells the melan- 
choly story of English architecture, dwelling with 
loving regret on the days of the Regency and for 
ourselves he strikes a not very confident note of 
hope. ‘“‘ Architecture is not dead,’’ he says,“ it 
needs co-ordination.’”’ adds, however, not 


perhaps quite consistently: ‘‘ Architecture can 
only be made alive again by a new order and an- 
other Christendom.” 
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The Sublime and The Disgusting 


A Glastonbury Romance. By J. C. Powys. John 
Lane. 10s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By A STUDENT OF LIFE] 


HIS formidable work consists of 1,174 pages 
and approximately 400,000 words. A 
portrait of the author with the top button of his 
waistcoat undone and a far-away look in his eyes 
adorns the-dust-cover and that there may be no 
doubt about his features the publisher has 
slipped a photograph into the review copy. More- 
over this ‘‘ tremendous book’’ as Mr. Gerald 
Barry calls it, begins with the very worst first 
sentence that ever mortal wrote: 

At the striking of noon on a certain fifth of March, 
there occurred within a causal radius of Brandon 
railway station and yet beyond the deepest pools of 
emptiness between the uttermost stellar systems one 
of those infinitesimal ripples in the creative silence 
of the First Cause which always occur when an 
exceptional stir of heightened consciousness agitates 
any living organism in this astronomical universe. 

These pretentious polysyllables wrapped pom- 
pously round a vacuum are enough to put any 
reader off and there are lots more like them. 

Mr. Powys is the most aggravating of authors. 
There are moments when he touches the sublime 
only to hurl himself into the depths of the dis- 
gusting, without one touch of that healthy 
laughter which cleanses all things. Dirt, it 
has been said, is only matter in the wrong 
place; in a work of art everything should 
be in the right place. There is a _ chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Unpardonable “Sin.” It deals 
with a Welsh antiquary obsessed by a lunatic 
lust to batter out someone’s brains with an iron 
bar. That obsession would have vanished if the 
man could once have laughed wholeheartedly. The 
unpardonable sin for a novelist is absence of a 
sense of humour, inability to smile at himself and 
his work, blindness to the laughter which is at the 
heart of things. 

Our author’s sham mysticism is a clotted mass 
of half-digested psychology and that savage 
superstition which externalises the inner feelings 
and which is in truth that damnable thing, the 
cult of fear. Yet so confused and contradictory 
is his thought and so irresistible the creative power 
which drives him on that he is able on occasions to 
transcend the empty loud-sounding balderdash of 
his philosophy and attain to truth. 

It is agreed that all men and women have in 
them a vein of insanity. The trouble with Mr. 
Powys’ characters is that they have, none of them, 
more than the narrowest streak of sanity. 

No doubt he is trying to express the strange 
ebb and flow of the unconscious, but all that 
int rnal strife is expressed by the great artist, as 
it were incidentally, by an intonation here or a 
word there. Our author tries to put explicitly into 
words emotions for which there are no words and 
one of the drawbacks of this method is that his 
stupidest characters are found analysing them- 
selves as subtly and as acutely as the cleverest. 
Sam Dekker, the parson’s son, who loves, sacri- 
fices his love and sees the Grail, is represented as 
a dull fellow, but he dissects his feelings with the 
cunning of a psychologist. 


_rendezvous 


The confusion in Mr. Powys’ thought is 
reflected in the confusion that he has introduced 
into his plot. It starts with the battle between 
modern industrialism and the spiritual atmosphere 
cf Glastonbury, compounded of centuries of faith, 
legend and it may be miracles. There at least 
was a subject worthy of an attist. He must needs 
confuse it by introducing a third theme, the 
problem of Communism, which merely obscures an 
issue which, one suspects, his unconscious felt 
incapable of solving. 

It would be interesting to know what the good 
citizens of Glastonbury will think of this book. I 
do not know the town, which I gather from a 
gazetteer has about 4,000 inhabitants, but I have 
been acquainted with a number of English country 
towns and find it hard to believe that even an 
imaginary Glastonbury could boast a procuress 
who keeps what the French call a ‘*‘ Maison de 
** and who apparently takes tea with 
respectable small bourgeois, and a population of 
90 per cent. lunatics. 

If I have been rather merciless in my criticism, it 
is because the author has driven me to read his 
book from beginning to end, a few pages of 
polysyllables excepted. Out of Mr. Powys’ 
witches’ cauldron, certain impressive figures arise 
and their creation captures the imagination for the 
moment. It is childish to talk of Tolstoy or 
Hardy in connection with such a book as this. Its 
power recalls certain elemental forces of nature. 
Those who have seen a barren tract of the Sahara 
becoming alive with locusts will understand. 


Profitable Uses of Leisure 


S.O.S. Talks on Unemployment. By S. P. B. 
Mais. Putnam. 7s..6d. 


A° those who heard them know, Mr. Mais’s 
talks on unemployment did not deal nor 
profess to deal with the economic problem of 
unemployment, they dealt with the resulting 
problem of enforced idleness with all its implica- 
tions, and dealt with its sympathetically and in 
many ways constructively. Mr. Mais believes that 
in social service, not only on the part of the un- 
employed but also on the part of the general com- 
munity, is to be found the best solution of this 
problem ; and he points to the creation of clubs for 
the encouragement of useful handicrafts on other 
pursuits which keep the mind and body alert as 
the most valuable way of correcting that hopeless 
inertia which enforced idleness, coupled with 
inadequate means with its corollary inadequate 
nourishment, almost inevitably produces. 

Mr. Mais does not blink the facts, and in the 
present book he gives us not only the talks, but 
the criticism they excited. Indeed, the comment 
favourable or unfavourable of friendly and 
antagonistic listeners is not the least instructive 
part of the book. It is not easy to help or to 
attempt to help proud men who are utterly the 
victims of circumstances, nor easy to answer the 
obvious questions they put; yet given the real 
goodwill that is necessary much can be and has 
been done. At their best, of course, Mr. Mais’s 
suggestions do but deal with the symptoms of un- 
employment, leaving the major evil untouched. 
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N= NOVELS 


Daughter to Philip. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


The Hanging Sword. By Andrew Soutar. 
Hutchinson. 17s. 6d. 

Murder By Suggestion. By Edward Acheson. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Such Power Is Dangerous. By Dennis Wheatley. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By ANNE ARMSTRONG. ] 


ISS KEAN SEYMOUR'S “ Daughter to 
Philip ’’ is a book I would recommend 
everyone to read, though reading it is, as a 
matter of fact, rather like having the measles when 
‘one is very young. Having the latter was 
occasionally rather a tedious business but it was, 
too, essentially pleasing and satisfying to be 
fussed over. Reading the former takes a very long 
time and occasionally one had an overmastering 
desire to skip—but, the impulse resisted, there 
was a sense of well-being, of something accom- 
plished, something done; a glimpse of a picture 
in which the smallest detail had been painted in 
with the greatest care. 

It was a difficult business being daughter to 
Philip. To know that he and your mother were 
rapidly becoming enemies. To have your mother 
die and to find yourself with a stepmother. I was 
so grateful to Miss Kean Seymour for making 
Fanny, the stepmother, so jolly and easy going 
and so kind to Sharlie. It would have 
been hard to stomach the usual cruel stepmother ! 
The real difficulty of being daughter to Philip 
was the shadow of the dead woman. She was 
between them, constantly, unendingly. Sharlie, 
with the ardour of youth, worshipped Philip and 
tried very hard to surmount the barriers, but it 
is not until she has left girlhood behind her 
that she realises that she can do without Philip, 
that she can live her own life and be Sharlie her- 
self ; that she realises that Philip is clay-footed. 

“Daughter to Philip’”’ is a real achievement, 
wonderfully well worked out and restrained. It 
is an excellent novel ; it is more—a real addition to 
literature. I have only one criticism. I felt sorry 
that Sharlie had to make the conventional mar- 
riage in the end. I don’t really believe she would 
have done it. 

I can find, on the other hand, very little for 
which to thank Mr. Andrew Soutar. ‘* The 
Hanging Sword” is described as a dramatic 
novel and as having been written as a relaxation 
from the strain of long and serious novels. It 
seems a pity to me that Mr. Soutar’s ‘‘relaxations”’ 
must find their way into print. There is no con- 
tinuity of action (and even when his readers are 
relaxing they keep a few wits about them); odd, 
very odd, things happen and are never explained, 
and the behaviour of the villains is so horrific as 
to be screamingly funny. 

Mr. Acheson, on the other hand, has written a 
clever and unusual story in ‘‘ Murder by Sugges- 
tion,”’ and keeps his form until just before the 
end where his ingenuity leaves him. He has a 
great sense of humour, 


**Such Power is Dangerous ”’ is/a book that 
has almost too much material. One is flustered 
by crisis after crisis. Two very young people 
fight a lone fight against a powerful film combine 
in America. Need I tell you that the two young 
ones win and the big, powerful combine is 
defeated—in the end? 


Frost in May. By Antonia White. Harmsworth. 
Ts. 6d. 


Mrs. Ritchie. By Willa Muir. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Children of Ruth. By Marvin Sutton. Cranley 
and Day. 7s. 6d. 


Judith Clifford. By Robert Courtneidge. Hutch- 
inson. 7s, 6d. 


HE two novels at the head of this list are both 

recommended by the Book Society, both are 

character studies written by women, and both are 
extraordinarily well done. 

Antonia White may not be the first author to 
look inside a convent school for her story, but 
no-one has brought away a clearer picture of that 
screened existence, of the life which grows in 
another element, shut off from the common air, 
like grass submerged in a pool. 

The story opens with Nanda on her way to the 
Convent of the Five Wounds; and the reader con- 
tinues sympathetically watching over a little girl 
of nine till the end. Nanda’s mind is too analy- 
tical to be successfully confined in scrubbed 
corridors and everlasting ritualism ; soon enough 
she has the uncomfortable sense that the technique 
of the convent makes religion ‘‘ a monstrous and 
meaningless complication.’’ Loyally as Nanda 
tries to swallow the gruel of her doctrine, she can 
never quite get it down. But the long questioning 
is brought to a truce by dismissal from the service 
of the elect—the crime being a gushing little love 
story she writes to amuse herself during measles 
in the infirmary. 

This book has great fascination; Antonia White 
is a charming writer, with a style as immaculate 
and disciplined as the Convent. 

Mrs. Ritchie’ is likewise a very sure and 
successful novel—the study of a woman who, in 
the name of duty and religion, turns the world 
into purgatory for her family. So loathsome and 
enraging is the righteous Anna Ritchie that one is 
inclined to feel malevolent towards the entire 
novel, forgetting that each spasm of contempt is 
fresh tribute to Willa Muir’s craftsmanship. 

Mr. Sutton comprehends the desperate, dis- 
couraging struggle which for several years has 
faced the agricultural labourer and his household ; 
and his sympathy finds relief in reviling both God 
and Caesar, the vicar and the landowner, in good 
Socialistic fashion. It is time somebody wrote a 
book illustrating the sacrifices exacted by the times 
from the great estates. But, politics apart 


** Children of Ruth ”’ is a faithful and knowledg- 
able account of the troubles which are being faced 
in most village cottages and on most farms to-day. 
Mr. Robert Courtneidge’s novel is not such 
good reading as his volume of recollections pub- 
lished a few years ago—frankly, this tale of Baa 
A.B, 


rise of an actress to success is mediocre. 
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Soviet Russia 
[Reviewep sy Rospert MAcuHray.] 


Hammer and Sickle. By Mark Patrick, M.p. 
Foreword by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Elkin 
Mathews. 7s. 6d. 


” HIS is a remarkable book” says Sir 

Austin with justice in the brief foreword 
he contributes to it. Many books on Soviet 
Russia have already been published—not a few of 
them based on a short visit and an almost in- 
credibly imperfect knowledge of the truth. But 
no such charge can be brought against Mr. 
Patrick. The supreme merit of this work is its 
presentation of the facts in the case, not with the 
partiality of an advocate, but with scrupulous 
fairness and complete objectivity, founded on the 
author’s personal observations and study, spread 
over a considerable time. Thus, it is a record of 
successes as well as failures, but the balance 
struck is dark and terrible. 

Complete objectivity is perhaps too strong a 
phrase. It is difficult, if not impossible, for a man 
of Western mind to understand Russian 
mentality. The book begins with a chapter on 
‘* The Russians,’ some of whose dominant 
characteristics are given as the lack of common 
sense, of humour, of individuality, of sensitive- 
ness to human suffering. ‘‘ The Englishman does 
well to realise that Russian mentality and 
irstincts are quite alien to his own .. . Russia 
and England are less alike than chalk and 
cheese,’’ writes Mr. Patrick. But, after all, Com- 
munism is not confined to Russia, and this book 
is certainly objective enough to show with the 
utmost clarity, from the story it tells of the ‘‘Great 
Experiment ’’ in that country, what would be 
the result of Communism in this and other 
Western lands. 


Just when Litvinoff has been trying to im- 
press the Economic Conference by emphasising 
the alleged amazing achievements of the Soviet 
system, while carefully abstaining from saying 
anything about the total failure of its agricultural 
policy in what should be one of the greatest 
agricultural areas in the world, this book, with its 
firm grasp of the realities of the situation, could 
hardly be more timely. Full credit is given for 
such gains as the system has compassed in 
industrialisation, but much if not most of the 
‘** achievement ’’ was due to American, German 
and British help, as Mr. Patrick points out, and 
it is certain that after that help is withdrawn, as it 
is being withdrawn, the lack of organising ability, 
which appears the fundamental weakness in the 
Russian make-up will bring disaster. 


After sketching Bolshevism in its historic 
setting Mr. Patrick describes the ‘* All Russian 
Communist Party (Bolshevik),’’ the title it adopted 
in 1921, the Bolshevik Government, its domestic 
propaganda, including its educational apparatus, 
which appears to be more or less effective for its 
purpose, and the dreaded Ogpu, whose business is 
the elimination of every form of recalcitrancy to 
the Party decrees and general programme. Next 
follow chapters on Soviet economics and finance. 
** Socialised agriculture,’’ and the Five Year 


Plan. With respect to the last named Mr. 
Patrick sums up :— 

Events have given a plain answer as to what the 
Five Year plan has achieved for the Russian people. 
When the plan started, high hopes were encouraged, 
not only of material prosperity, but of cultural and 
social betterment. Politically it was suggested that 
the plan would create the Class-less State and end the 
Class War. But actually the end of the plan was 
marked by a phase of renewed coercion in agriculture ; 
in industry by a drastic cutting down of the number 
of hands engaged, with the result that there is now 
heavy unemployment; and in politics by a fresh out- 
— of the Class War in the form of the Vickers 

rial. 


Lastly it has remained for the Bolsheviks themselves 
unconsciously to furnish a final and decisive com- 
mentary on the outcome of their social policy. The 
end of the plan practically coincided with the issue of 
two remarkable decrees. The first was designed to 
put an end to the “ fluidity ’’ of labour. It gives 
power to deprive workmen of their ration cards if 
they absent themselves from work without leave. The 
loss of the ration card of course threatens starvation. 
The other decree has as its object the clearing out of 
the over-crowded towns. It sets up a system of 
‘‘internal ’’ passports. The individual who is not 
granted one has to leave, regardless of the fact that 
he or she has nowhere to go and no hope of gaining 
a living in the ruined countryside. Here again it 
is a matter of starvation. These two decrees really 
leave no more to be said. 

The italics are mine; the verdict given cannot 
be too widely known. The book concludes with a 
highly interesting chapter on ‘‘ England and 
Russia.’’ To the question what have we to learn 
from Russia Mr. Patrick replies without hesitation 
‘‘ Nothing! ’’ But to the question what are to be 
Russia’s future relations to this country no 
decided answer, he thinks, can be given. Every- 
thing depends on what happens in Russia, which, 
under the Soviet’s new plan, is in a state of flux,. 
the only thing reasonably certain being that the 
present form of government will remain, probably 
for years to come, unless internal dissension 
paralyses it. At present the Soviet is pacific, but 
the Red Army is formidable—560,000 men—and 
it is on the cards, in Mr. Patrick’s opinion, that 
it may play a part of disastrous importance before 
many years are past in European history. 


A Frenchman in England. Ed. by Jean 
Marchand. Trans. by S. C. Roberts. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


ELANGES sur was the 

title of a journal written by Francois de 
la Rochefoucauld—after the Restoration Duc 
d’Estissac and Duc de la Rochefoucauld—during 
a visit to East Anglia in 1784. The ms. is in the 
British Museum and has never before been pub- 
lished and the warm thanks of all interested in 
English social history are due to M. Jean Mar- 
chand, the librarian of the Chambre des Députés, 
who has now edited, and to Mr. S. C. Roberts, 
Fellow of Pembroke, who has translated and anno- 
tated this curious work. 


Comte Francois was a serious and highly edu- 
cated young man, and his journal contains a 
great many observations of interest, and probably 
ccnstitutes the most valuable extant picture of 
English life of the period by a foreigner. 
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Five Matches and Some Cricket 


The Fight for The Ashes. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

And Then Came Larwood. By Arthur Mailey. 
The Bodley Head. os. 

Sussex Cricket. By A. E. R. Gilligan. 
man and Hall. 6s. 

Cricket Stories. Collected by Howard Marshall. 
Putnam. 5s. 


[Reviewep By AN OLD-FASHIONED CRICKETER. | 


By Jack Hobbs. 


Chap- 


HEY are still pouring out and there are, 

according to rumour, more to come. | sup- 
- pose there would have been just as many if 
Australia had beaten us, but the continuity of the 
flow would have been just as wearisome. They 
have all been—from one point of view or another 
—good books; one or two of them comparatively 
placid and informatively descriptive, and one or 
two of them either ‘‘ snappy ’’ or a little bad- 
tempered. But whatever their qualities or defects 
the very number makes for a certain tiresomeness. 


After all, we did beat the Australians. And we 
beat them fairly. And we all know that Larwood 
was the chief encompasser of their downfall. And 
none of us could have avoided knowing that there 
was and is a great row about it. And none of us 
in our inmost hearts would have had it otherwise 
except for the row. So perhaps, when we have 
calmed down still a little more, we shall be content 
to read and re-read the whole blessed line of books, 
for they do at all events give us something to 
argue about to all eternity. 


Jack Hobbs and Arthur Mailey can be 
bracketed. Two great cricketers have written two 
unimpassioned, vivid and informative accounts of 
all the matches. And when our sons or grand- 
sons want to know something about this dreadful 
warfare of 1932-33, they can turn to either player- 
author with equal confidence. 


As for ‘‘ leg-theory ’’ (which is only an inven- 
tion as far as its name is concerned) they will be 
able to take their choice. Hobbs thinks it is ‘‘not 
in the best interests of the game,’’ that it is 
‘** contrary to the spirit of cricket,’’ and that it is 
‘* absolutely wrong that it should be used by any- 
one at any time.’’ Mailey seems as baffled as was 
Bradman. He thinks the abolition of “ leg- 
theory ’’ is almost impossible, but tries to make 
the best of both worlds by saying there is some- 
thing to be said in favour of penalising the bowler 
who hits a batsman, “ providing, of course, the 
ball is not pitched in line with the wicket.’ The 
really sensible thing he says is that *‘ the matter 
can, and probably will, be settled on the field.”’ 
But perhaps not by his method. He would leave 
it to the captains ‘‘ to see that the bowlers are not 
deliberately aiming to injure their opponents.”’ 
Lots of other people would leave it to the bats of 
the batsmen themselves. 


Gilligan’s is a delicious history of that fine 
sporting county, Sussex, crammed with anecdotes, 
famous doings, and delightful personal reminis- 


cences. But not even he can leave Australia 
alone, and possibly it is well that he should not. 
He tells this about Warwick Armstrong’s men 
when they played Sussex, and when things were 
going badly for the Australians : 

The batsmen were stealing short runs cleverly. I 
was bowling, and Warwick hit a ball back towards me 
slowly. I was on the ball like a flash, and Warwick 
Armstrong—five yards out of his crease—was within 
a yard of me. I picked the ball up, and was throwing 
it under-arm to Strudwick, the wicket-keeper, when 
I received a heavy blow on my right arm. The force 
of this caused the ball to go between the wicket and 
square leg, which Struddy dashed after. Armstrong 
easily regained his crease. I was livid with rage, and 
this was increased when Warwick said ‘“‘ Do you think 
I did that on purpose? ” When we adjourned for the 
tea interval Jack Gregory came up to me and said 
“Arthur, the boys are mighty sick about what 
happened out there; it was too bad of Warwick. After 
all, he might have remembered that it was not a Test 
Match! 

By which time you should be in just the mood 
to thank God for Howard Marshall and for the 
inspiration that made him collect his cricket 
stories. To turn to this book is like waking up 
on a sunny morning to realise that all the other 
things were only a nightmare. Hugh de Selin- 
court, Neville Cardus, A. A. Milne, P. G. 
Wodehouse, Alec Waugh, J. B. Priestley, 
Robert Lynd and a host of others, giving the full, 
rich flavour of the game and the jolly but high- 
flying spirit of it. What a feast the book is! 
You read the others but you revel in this one. 
Months ago it was my good fortune to come across 
a book of Rugger Stories collected by the same 
Howard Marshall; so I am conscious of a double 
debt to him. 


Just one small lance I would break with him. 
When he was going through the lovely menu 
provided by Hugh de Selincourt why, oh! why 
did he not pick out ‘* His Last Game,”’ that story 
without blemish of the great-hearted Gauvinier 
who dashed out of the Tillingfold ‘* pavilion ” for 
the last time carrying his silver inkstand with 
him ? 

But I will forgive him for that (a) because it is, 
in my view, his only error, and (6) for the rather 
fine simplicity of his own preface. And if there 
is a man who professes to love cricket and who 
does not take care to keep this book handy in his 
own, own room then I would rather not meet him. 


The Royal Line of France. 
Cook. Murray. 18s. 


Mrs. Thornton Cook has written a very lively 
and attractive story of the Kings and Queens of 
France. Its value lies in the general view it gives 
of French history from Louis XI to Charles X, 
and, if it cannot be regarded as an original con- 
tribution to history, it will be prized by many 
readers for the easy way in which it fills up gaps 
in their historical knowledge. It is as easy to 


By E. Thornton 


read as a novel and the human touch is never 
furgotten. 
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Presidents Galore 


The American Presidents. By Herbert Agar. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 


[REVIEWED By O. M. GREEN. ] 


O book surely ever made a more topical 
appearance than this enthralling, outspoken 
volume. The pages on currency problems and 
the bimetallist fights might belong, mutatis 
mutandis, to the past few months; and while it is 
obviously unfair to attempt any judgment of Presi- 


‘dent Roosevelt yet, if the world inclines to think 


that, after all his noble professions he has 
simply caved in to the ‘‘ big money ’”’ lords, like 
most of his predecessors back to the Civil War, 
Mr. Agar supplies it with abundant precedent for 
so thinking. 

As Mr, Agar has skilfully presented his Presi- 
dents to illustrate the successive phases in the 
decline and fall of the American people, so their 
portraits seem vividly to represent the epochs to 
which they belong. Washington was, of course, 
pure aristocrat ; so was Jefferson, for all his égalité 
ideas; so assuredly were the Adams family, with 
their inborn “‘ feeling that the moral law trembles 
when an Adams is thwarted,’’ their deep distrust 
of democracy and their vision of what the 
Almighty intended America to be. Lincoln, the 
subject of a singularly fine and sympathetic chap- 
ter, undoubtedly shared that vision, but died 
before he could explain how it might be realised. 
Yet even in aristocracy’s day Hamilton had 
sowed the seeds of evil by his deliberate creation 
of a capitalist class. Van Buren fostered it by 
introducing the spoils of office (the suave evasive 
Van Buren who, when asked whether the sun rose 
in the east, replied that ‘‘ As I sleep until after 
sunrise I cannot speak from my own knowledge.”’). 
And boundless opportunities of easy wealth, and 
the heady air of North America completed the 
demoralisation. Cleveland and Wilson stand out 
almost alone as Presidents (after Lincoln’s death) 
who really grappled with the corruption of politics, 
the grossness of which, culminating in the hideous 
scandals of the Harding régime, really calls for 
new adjectives. Incidentally, the outrageous 
robbery of California, Texas and New Mexico 
from Mexico; the war with Spain ; and the creation 
of the Panama Canal contrast strangely with 
America’s virtuous indignation with Japan in 
Manchuria. 


The author ends with the conclusion that ‘‘ the 
time is coming when no man can be so shameless 
as to defend the present system.’’ The alterna- 
tive seems to be a dictatorship, or a revolt of the 
decent people who now avoid politics like the 
pest and a bigger Ku Klux Klan than that which 
drove out the carpet-baggers from the South. 


Spectator’s Gallery. Cape. Ts. 6d. 


A miscellany of “‘ middles,’’ verse and stories 
rescued from The Spectator of 1932. The 
editors parade a distinguished list of authors, and 
many of the pieces deserve a better fate than file- 
burial; but others would not have been good 
journalism last year if they did not date now. 


This Naked Nonsense 
Nudism in England. By the Rev. C. E. Norwood. 
Noel Douglas. 1s. paper, 2s. cloth. 
N spite of the enthusiasm of its few supporters 
it is difficult to regard this movement 
seriously ; the cult of nudism, the essence of which 
is the mixing of naked men and women, obviously 
serves no useful purpose and is in itself offensive 
and ridiculous. 

In this little book the Rev. C. E. Norwood has 
set out a number of plausible but fallacious argu- 
ments in defence of nudism. Typical of these is 
his argument based on the benefits of sun-bathing ; 
but, because nudists sun-bathe, it is no more 
logical to claim exclusively for nudism the benefits 
of sun-bathing, than to claim exclusively for it the 
benefits of food, because the nudists eat. For the 
support of his movement I agree with the author 
that ‘It is not altogether unfortunate that the 
terms of sun-bathing and nudism are so frequently 
confused in the popular mind.” 

He makes a completely illogical attempt to re- 
concile nudism with Christianity, by attributing 
the disgust of the average person to a prevalent 
Dualism, instead of to the normal standards of 
decency from which it evidently springs. 

No less far-fetched is the educational benefit, 
which he claims for his cult. Curiosity regard- 
ing the human form would be rather excited than 
satisfied by gazing at a mixed collection of naked 
bodies; at the best an impression of the body’s 
external appearance could be gained, and at the 
worst——. Whereas the attendance at a few 
lectures, or the reading of a few books on biology 
would supply a thorough knowledge of human 
anatomy, without this distasteful association. 

In short, nudism provides no benefits which are - 
not better and more easily supplied elsewhere, and 
can therefore have no attraction except for the for- 
tunately few who wish to subscribe to the 
‘* repudiation of the conventional opinion that the 
exposure of the sexual organs is indecent or a 
means of excitement,’’ which according to Mr. 
Norwood is the fundamental principle of the 
movement. 


On Going Naked. By Jan Gay. Decorations by 
Zhenya. Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

This is a description of the author’s experiences 
in various nudist camps in America and Europe. 
It is liberally illustrated with photos of the naked 
inmates of these camps; it can hardly be an 
accident that all those near enough to be recognis- 
able are either of children, or attractive young men 
and women. The older members of the movement 
do receive a mention in the text here and there. 
But, apparently even Miss Gay’s enthusiasm can- 
not overcome a natural distaste for these offensive, 
and unnecessary public exhibitions of nudity, nor 
could a normal person fail to feel a similar disgust 
for the naked exhibition of the younger men and 
women. 

For the rest, there is the usual hopeless con- 
fusion between ablutionary bathing, sun-bathing, 
and nudism. And Miss Gay’s expression of her 
reactions to her subject is extensive and, it may 
still be hoped, peculiar. 
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SERIAL 


The Surrender 


of an Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by the Boswell Printing & Publishing Co., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. It was and is, 
in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of the 
modern world. We therefore hold it a privilege to reprint week by week extracts from this illu- 


minating history. 


It is important to understand that this organ- 
isation, the V.V.V., later to be known as the 
‘League against Colonial Oppression,’’ and 

_still later as the ‘‘ League against Imperialism,” 

usually attributed to Moscow, is of German 
Monarchist origin, formed in the first instance, 
not for Communist propaganda, but for propa- 
ganda against French and still more British 
‘‘Imperialism.’’ It was not the Bolsheviks, but 
the Germans who, having lost their own colonies 
in the War, first conceived the idea of rousing 
the peoples of the East against their Western 
rulers, and raised the cry of ‘‘ colonial oppres- 
sion,’’ which no Power had exercised more 
harshly than Germany herself in dealing with the 
Herreros. It was the German Monarchists who 
had united the enemies of Great Britain in the 
German-Irish Society, which provided the nucleus 
for the V.V.V. and brought Irish and Indian 
agitators in touch with each other. It was not, 
in fact, until after the meeting of the V.V.V. in 
Berlin in January 1920, when Moscow began to 
take an interest in the Irish Republican move- 
ment, that in June of that year the draft of a 
treaty was drawn up between Sinn Fein and the 
Soviet Republic. This rapprochement syn- 
chronised with an_ intensified campaign of 
assassination on the part of the Sinn Feiners; 
during the first four months of 1920 more mur- 
ders and attempts at murder of policemen, soldiers 
and civilians were carried out than in the pre- 
ceding three and a half years following the 
rebellion of 1916. This state of affairs grew 
worse as the year went on. 

The revolutionary movement in Ireland was, 
however, too permeated with nationalism and 
religious fanaticism for Bolshevist doctrines to 
make great headway there. The Socialist Party 
of Ireland, founded in 1904 to propagate the doc- 
trines of Karl Marx, never attained to any 
importance. In 1919, after the foundation of the 
Third International, the S.P.I. became the Com- 
munist Party of Ireland under Roderick Conolly, 
son of the old agitator James Conolly. This 
group was in direct touch with Russia through 
another well-known agitator Jim Larkin, who was 
eventually given a place on the Presidium of the 
IKKI (Executive Committee of the Communist 
International) in Moscow. 

But the C.P.I. again made little headway. The 
real force of the Red Power that made itself felt 
in Ireland throughout the Terror of 1919-23, was 
centred not in the open Communist Party, but in 
the secret organisation, the ‘‘ Irish Communist 


Brotherhood,”” founded in December 1920 by 
members of the I.R.B. (Irish Republican Brother- 
hood), the I.R.A. (Irish Republican Army) and 
cf other revolutionary circles in America and else- 
where. The I.C.B thus formed the point of con- 
tact between the Black and the Red Powers—the 
Nationalists of Germany and the Bolsheviks of 
Russia—both working on the national feelings of 
the Green elements and exploiting their natural 
tendency to violence. This was all the easier since 
Ireland, like Germany, had always been a hot-bed 
of secret societies and the methods of the Vehm- 
gerichts had long been practised by the Fenians 
and kindred societies in Ireland. It is interesting 
to note that the year of 1921, which marked the 
climax of the Terror in Ireland, was also the year 
ir which the campaign of political assassinations 
in Germany, described earlier in this book, 
reached its height with 400 murders in the course 
of the year. Can it be doubted that the same 
power was behind them both—the terrible and 
secret power of the ‘“‘ Holy Vehme ’’—and that 
the motive in both cases was the same, a war of 
revenge carried out by the German Nationalists 
against England in Ireland and against the demo- 
cratic elements in Germany, whom the Nationalist 
leaders held responsible for their defeat in the 
Great War? For the purpose of weakening 
England, the German Nationalists pursued their 
usual policy of co-operation with the International 
Communists. This was carried out mainly 
through the Fraina-Ruthenberg group of Ameri- 
can-Jewish Communists, who were in touch with 
Moscow on one hand and with the revolutionary 
elements in England and Ireland on the other. 


An interesting point here is the question of 
funds with which the movement everywhere 
seemed to be plentifully supplied. ‘A German 
writer on the Terrorist movement in his own 
country surmised that certain leading German in- 
dustrialists had contributed to the cost of arms 
and ammunition,’ and according to inside informa- 
tion on the Irish question considerable sums found 
their way from Germany to Ireland through a 
certain Jewish tradesman in Dublin. At the same 
time direct communication between Germany and 
Ireland was kept up by couriers; arms were 
shipped from Germany to the’ rebels, who were 
also supplied with German pom-pom guns and 
assisted by German instructors. Two engineers 


1 E. J. Gumbel, Vier Jahre Politischer Mord, p. 134. 
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were brought over from Krupp’s to join the 
Irregular troops for the purpose of destroying the 
ten-arch railway bridge at Mallow. From inter- 
cepted correspondence that passed between the 
heads of the conspiracy, it was clear that the real 
direction came not from Moscow, but from Ger- 
many and America. The trend of this was to the 
effect that Moscow did not know how to organise, 
that the Third International was ‘‘ backboneless,”’ 
but that things were going well in Germany, and 
that when the time came Russia and the British 
revolutionaries would be shown ‘‘ what real organ- 
isation could do.” 


In view of these intrigues it is obvious that 
weakness displayed towards the rebellion was not 
a concession to Irish Nationalism, but to the Ger- 
man and German-Jewish conspiracy against the 
British Empire. Whatever might be said in 
favour of Home Rule, this was no time to confer 
it when the Irish, once released from English con- 
trol, were liable to fall a prey to alien domination. 

Directly the War ended the Sinn Feiners had 
formed their own Parliament, ‘‘ Dail Eireann,’’ 
with de Valera, who had escaped from prison, at 
its head, and a campaign of terrorism began. It 
was in the midst of this that Mr. Lloyd George 
saw fit to bring in a new Home Rule Bill on 
February 25, 1920, which became law on Decem- 
ber 23 of the same year. His inconsequence can 
be best appreciated by a few extracts from the 
speech he had made at Carnarvon two months 
earlier—on October 9, 1920: 

Ireland was a real peril [during the War]. They 
were in touch with German submarines. ere it 
stands at the gateway of Britain. I saw a map the 
other day that was captured—a German map cir- 
culated to show how Britain was having her fleet 
destroyed—and the coast of Ireland was black with 
British ships they had sunk in the Atlantic, in the 
Irish Sea, in the St. George’s Channel. It is girdled 
with British wrecks. And we are to hand over Ire- 
land to be made a base of the submarine fleet, and 
we are to trust to luck in the next war. Was there 
ever such lunacy proposed by anybody ? 

Then Mr. Lloyd George went on to speak of 
the Rebellion : 

In 1916 they were shooting down in the streets of 
Dublin British soldiers, many of them not recovered 
from wounds received in the War. In 1917 and 1918 
they were conspiring with German submarines, and 
we discovered documents in the pockets of men who 
were arrested in 1918, showing they were prepared, 
within two months of a German offensive that they 
knew of, to raise a huge force in Ireland to stab 
Britain in the back when it was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for the freedom of the world. What 
a change! You are asked to trust the destinies of 
Britain and the Empire to people who are apt to get 
fits of passion that sweep away all reason and make 


them swing violently from one extreme to another in 
the middle of a great conflict, 


These ‘‘ fits of passion ’’ were just now express- 
ing themselves in some of the most cold-blooded 
murders and inhuman crimes ever recorded in the 
history of the civilised world. Between January 
1, 1919, and May 7, 1921, 309 policemen, 102 sol- 
diers, and 124 civilians were killed. On 
November 21, 1920, a massacre of officers was 
carried out in Dublin, the murderers entering 
their bedrooms and slaughtering them before the 


eyes of their wives. A week later fifteen members 
of the Auxiliary Police were ambushed and 
massacred near Macroom; the dead and wounded 
were hacked about the heads with axes, shot-guns 
were fired into their bodies, and they were 
savagely mutilated. Neither sex nor age was 
spared; an old lady, Mrs. Lindsay, together with 
her chauffeur, was kidnapped and finally mur- 
dered for having warned a party of police that an 
ambush was being prepared for them. 


It is unnecessary to enlarge on the tale of 
horrors; the point to note is the amazing supine- 
ness of the British Government throughout the 
crisis—a supineness that inevitably led to reprisals 
on the part of the forces of the Crown who, on 
occasion, finding themselves insufficiently sup- 
ported, took the law into their own hands and 
avenged their murdered comrades. It was the 
story of all revolutions; violence begets violence, 
and so a vicious circle is created to which only 
wise and firm legislation can put a stop. This was 
unhappily lacking; Mr. Lloyd George, in spite 
of his Carnarvon speech, apparently came to the 
conclusion that instead of supporting Ulster and 
the Loyalists in the South of Ireland, the only 
way out of the difficulty was to come to terms with 
the rebels. Accordingly a ‘‘truce’’ was ar- 
ranged, and a Conference took place at 10 
Downing Street on October 11, 1921, at which 
Sinn Fein was represented by its earliest expon- 
ent, Arthur Griffith, by Michael Collins, head of 
the I.R.A. which organised the murder gangs, 
R_ C., Barton, who had been imprisoned for sedi- 
tion, Gavan Duffy, a friend of Casement’s, E. J. 
Duggan, Erskine Childers and John Chartres. 
These were the men responsible for what Mr. 
Lloyd George in his Carnarvon speech had des- 
cribed as ‘‘ a conspiracy organised and enforced 
by intimidation and terror,”’ the instigators of ‘‘ a 
small body of assassins, a real murder gang who 
were dominating the country and terrorising it.”’ 
Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, he had 
further pointed out, had ‘‘ vowed the destruction 
of this country.”’ 


Yet now, although no contrition had been ex- 
pressed by the perpetrators of these deeds, Mr. 
Lloyd George was ready not merely to parley with 
them, but to welcome them as honoured guests 
to Downing Street. After the first Conference, 
said the Star of that date, Mr. Lloyd George 
genially asked the Irishmen as well as his own 
colleagues to stay to tea... The Irish visitors 
made themselves at home, and for twenty minutes 
the tea party proceeded, not only without formal- 
ity of any kind, but with the utmost cordiality. 
Conversation was general, and although smoking 
is not permitted during Cabinet meetings, the 
Premier handed cigars all round, and the whole 
company ‘lit up.’’’ There was no question 
about the ‘‘ hospitality of the British Govern- 
ment.’’ The little diversion was a personal ges- 
ture of the Prime Minister, and was appreciated 
by the Sinn Feiners as such. 

The Premier and Michael Collins appeared to strike 
sympathetic chords, a fact which was pleasantly 
apparent to everybody in the room. 
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Such was the reception given to the men who, 
according to the Press Association, quoted that 
evening by a Radical newspaper, arrived at 
Downing Street ‘‘in Rolls-Royce cars... . 
attended by their own gunmen. Each car, it is 
stated, had its armed guard and the arms could 
be plainly seen in the men’s pockets as they 
mounted to the seats beside the driver.”’ 


Meanwhile, ‘Irish sympathisers shouted, 
‘Shall we have a Republic?’ and they them- 
selves supplied the answer ‘ Yes!’ ‘ Up the 
rebels ’ was heard, ‘ God save Ireland’ was sung 
and Sinn Fein flags were waved.” 


During the months from October 1921 until the 
spring of 1922, those of us who lived in the neigh- 
‘tbourhood of Hans Place and Cadogan Gardens, 
where the Sinn Fein delegates took up their 
luxurious abodes, endured the unspeakable 
humiliation of seeing daily the men whose hands 
were red with the blood of our compatriots and of 
loyal Irishmen, lolling back in magnificent motor- 
cars as they drove about the streets in the perfect 
security conferred by the British forces of law and 
order, which they were doing their utmost to 
destroy in their own country. 


I write here with no prejudice against the Irish 
people. In the peaceful past before the War | 
spent many happy days in Ireland, and always 
met with the utmost cordiality from the people, 
whose wit and kindliness charmed me. There seemed 
then to be no hostility towards the English, and 
if one asked where lay the Irish grievances about 
which one read in the Press, the answer usually 
related to something that happened in the days of 
Cromwell. My own experience, added to the 
documentary evidence quoted in this chapter, con- 
vinces me that the Irish revolutionary movement 
of 1916-22 was artificially engineered by the 
enemies of Great Britain, who cared nothing for 
the sufferings they inflicted on the Irish people, 
provided they could turn them to their own ends. 
It was the duty of the British Government to pro- 
tect them against these influences. The surrender 
to Sinn Fein was not only a betrayal of Ulster and 
of the Southern Irish Loyalists, but of the Irish 
people as a whole. That Mr. Lloyd George, 
always prone to say one thing and do another, 
should have been influenced or intimidated into 
committing this folly is comprehensible. That 
the Liberals as a party, accustomed to act on 
theory and to disregard facts, should have 
approved it is also not surprising. ‘“‘ Home Rule 
for Ireland,’’ whatever the consequences, had 
always been their slogan. But that so-called 
Unionists whose name stood for the very principle 
they abjured—the Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land—should have been a party to the great 
surrender was an event that stirred the loyal 
elements in this country to the depths. It was a 
surrender to violence, a confession that a once 
proud country, the head of a mighty Empire, 
could be made to yield to the bomb, the rifle and 
the assassin’s knife; it was a direct encouragement 
tu every malcontent in Eastern lands to defy 
British rule and resort to force in the hope of 


intimidating the Government at home. The sur- 
render was made, moreover, at the very moment 
when victory was in sight. As the Duke of 
Northumberland declared at Newcastle on October 
29, 1921: 

In spite of the Government’s weakness, the magnifi- 
cent spirit of the Forces of the Crown in Ireland 
gradually wore down the gtrength of Sinn Fein. By 
the middle of the summer the conspirators were in 
dire straits, many of their conscript followers were 
on strike and wanted to go home to save the harvest. 
Eighty per cent. of the civil population were sick of 
the terrorist tyranny, and had they been assured of 
protection, would have actively assisted the British 
troops ...A few weeks more of active operations 
would have broken the back of the rebellion, had the 
troops been given a free hand. This was the moment 
chosen by the Government to conclude the Truce and 
to invite the Sinn Fein leaders to a Conference .. . 
Are you and I going to assume responsibility for a 
Settlement in which we do not believe, which means 
the abandonment of all our principles, a surrender to 
rebellion, a handing over of the Loyalists of Ireland 
to their fate and a Civil War in that country? No! 


But the treaty with Sinn Fein was signed three 
months later, on January 15, 1922, with the very 
consequences the Duke had predicted. Although 
the Irish Free State had been established with 
Arthur Griffith as President of Dail Eireann, the 
campaign against England continued unabated, 
and on June 22 Sir Henry Wilson was murdered 
on his doorstep by the agents of the Irish Com- 
munist Brotherhood. At the same moment the 
Sinn Feiners and Republicans began to quarre! 
amongst themselves; on August 22 Michael 
Collins was killed in an ambush near Bandon: 
ten days earlier Arthur Griffith had died in 
hospital, not, it is whispered, from wholly natural 
causes. So were the words of St. Just exempli- 
fied: ‘‘ He who stops half-way in revolution digs 
his own grave.”’ 


The revolutionary movement in India has 
followed strangely the same lines as the revolu- 
tion in Ireland. Between the two countries, so far 
apart geographically, certain striking similarities 
may be noticed. In both the population consists 
mainly of an unlettered peasantry, content to till 
the soil in peace and roused to discontent only by 
circumstances that interfere with this pursuit, such 
as drought or disease amongst their crops, but 
capable also of sporadic outbursts of violence as a 
result of religious fanaticism or of a sense of 
grievance exploited by cunning agitators. In 
both, this religious fanaticism has been kept alive 
by the existence of warring creeds: in Ireland, the 
antagonism between Protestants and Catholics, 
and in India—to take only the broadest division— 
the ancient feud between Hindus and Moslems. 
In both countries again, secret societies flourished 
under the cover of which the instigators of crime 
could escape detection, and the wretched tool be 


made to pay the penalty for the deed assigned to 
him. 


[Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27, June 
8, 10, 17, 24 and July 1.] 
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Lady Houston and the Premier 


SIR,—I must write you a line telling you how much 
I enjoyed Lady MHouston’s description of Ramsay 
McDonald. It fitted him like a blister and filled me with 
an unholy joy. 

Why does not Lady Houston go into Parliament? If 
she ever puts up for South East St. Pancras she can 
count on 4 votes. All I should ask in return is a ticket 
for the gallery when she sets about Ramsay. 

S. Major Jonss. 

Savage Club. 


Hearing and Visualisation 

SIR,—I do not understand this distinction between 
“ugliness and beauty.” It is difficult to follow what 
M. Pardoe is asking when she remarks that “ ugliness ”’ 
is not necessary to sincerity. 

Surely the point is, has the composer said what he 
wanted to? Does it matter at all that he has chosen to 
say what he had to say, in a manner uncongenial or 
“ugly ” to the ear of certain people? 

Further, while agreeing that sensuous appeal should 
be allied to intellectual imagery, it is worthy of note, that 
the word ‘‘ sensuousness ’”’ means more than the merely 
agreeable engagement of the senses. 

M. Pardoe would seem to be judging the situation 
erty from personal standards of taste, which is per- 
ectly legitimate, but it is not legitimate to project those 
personal standards 
criticism. 

Further ‘‘ ugliness’? may not be necessary to 
sincerity. But the point would seem to be that the pre- 
sence of “ ugliness,” does not obscure the sincerity of 
thought behind it. ROBERT DACRE. 

12, Bolton Street, W.1. 


The Fate of the Flea 


SIR,—From what I hear the epidemic among fleas in 
Russia has not been wholly successful in its beneficent 
work. Only a week or two ago a recent visitor wrote 
that no special equipment was required for a visit to 
Russia beyond large quantities of Keating’s. 

I should be sorry if any visitor inferred from your 
paragraph that the Russian flea was extinct, and acted 
accordingly. I have not been in Russia for 25 years, 
but I still have a most vivid recollection of a night 
journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow. We had been 
warned and we were well armed. But it was an all- 
night battle in an atmosphere calculated to asphyxiate 
men as well as fleas. We won in the end and the bag 
was a heavy one, both in weight and numbers. But it 
was a rough night. Non REDITURUS. 


upon a work of art and to call it 


Just Cause and impediment 
SIR,—I have just read your issue of the 17th inst. 


. 586. 

I remember that in the nineties I was present at the 
Parish Church, Scunthorpe, Lincs, when after the usual 
proclamation a man got up and forbade the banns. 

He was asked to see the Vicar after the service. 

The objection was that he was father of the girl, that 
the girl was under age, and that the marriage was 
undesirable. 

The objection was of course upheld. ' 

The sequel was a declaration before the registrar and 
a registry office marriage. . 

Another instance I have very credibly heard of, is 
that a clergyman, having previously warned one of the 
parties concerned, himself, after giving out the banns, 
forbade them on the grounds that there was no proof of 
the death of the woman’s husband, she being stated to 
be a widow. 

The latter case, which I only know of through the 
clergyman concerned, took place, I imagine, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire. I have no information as to what 
happened afterwards. 

F. AKENHEAD. 


Mount Eveswell, Newport, Mon. 


Hotel Amenities 

SIR,—Harrogate, our most famous Spa, is like London 
a ‘‘ Town of Hotels ”’! 

As a guest of the Corporation at last week’s functions 
in connection with the Spa development, I had the 
privilege of hearing the views of our most famous 
Physicians and Specialists on Hotel amenities, etc., as 
being one of the first necessities by which we should 
attract to this country people from all parts of the 
world for treatment. 

On returning to London where all the Nations are 
assembled at the World’s Economic Conference, I see by 
the Press that the reasonable Bill promoted by the Hotels 
Association has been shelved by the Government. 

Surely it is an astounding thing that our Hotels alone 
are hampered by such out of date and childish restric- 
tions and that those who have worked hard for the 
Cause of Common Sense have failed even to get tem- 
porary release from what every other Nation looks pon 
as an absurd and hypocritical pose. 

What is the good of a huge Conservative Majority, 
if they can not get anything done at a time like 
this and on a matter that has nothing to do with 


Politics ? 
F. G. Piriz. 
British Empire Club, 
12, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 


Pity the Conductor 

SIR,—The London General Omnibus Co. are heartless 
folk! They have issued, for many years now, cool 
white coats to their drivers but they still allow their 
conductors to swelter in thick blue serge. Presumably 
the Company imagine that the driver is heated from 
the engine—so they may be, but engines are much cooler 
than they were and the front of a car is now little 
warmer than the rear. The conductor, on the other 
hand, has to run up and down the staircase frequently ; 
he has to deal with stupid, irate passengers (one of 
whom, alas, am I), and his job is, on the whole, a very 
warm one. Do none of the directors or the managers 
or those in authority ever travel in their own red buses ? 
Surely not—or they would have issued cool uniforms 
to those poor, hot, purple-faced conductors. 


Lyceum Club. SYMPATHETIC PASSENGER. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 42 


SAY, ON WHAT THRIVE THE CREATURES OF THE FIELDS, 
To WHOM OUR COMMON MOTHER SHELTER YIELDS? 
FOUR-LEGGED AND FEATHERED HERE I HAVE IN VIEW; 
OF THEM IT HOLDS, AND OF THE OTHERS TOO. 
Tailless, ‘‘ Keep faith! ” I hear this red root cry. 
. Recounts their praise who in the churchyard lie. 
His task : disputes to settle out of court. 

. One-third of One-leg-long-and-one-leg-short. 

Heart of what’s welcome when the chill breeze blows. 
With this the rustic mops not, but he mows. 

. On cheques a check on robbery and fraud. 

. Grown rare among men, this once common gaud. 

. With worldly goods in scanty measure blest. 

. Core of large bird in glossy sable drest. 

. In old Japan I held an honoured place. 

. Such are all members of the mulish race. 


SOLUTION oF AcRosTic No. 41. 
A Q uila 
U -whit-tu- 
ibernat whoo 
xtrem 
literatio 
ie 
u-whit-tu-who 
viato 
ock-oi 


HAP 


ing 
ntranc 
*As You Like Ht, ii, 7. 


The winner of Acrostic No. 40 was Mrs. R. H. 
Boothroyd to whom a book will be sent. 


| 
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Embassy. ‘‘ Vessels Departing.”’ 
Williams. 


H® is an extremely good play, almost sure 

to migrate after its fortnight’s run in 
Hampstead. It is remarkable for the acting which 
serves the author brilliantly. It is remarkable for 
‘‘ atmosphere '’ which comes across the footlights 
like a whiff of garlic. It is remarkable for the 
sincere dexterity with which Mr. Emlyn Williams 
(happy author with two plays running con- 
currently!) interests an audience almost con- 
tinuously in an age-old theme. 


* Richard Frankiss (unseen) has lived for twelve 
years in Port Said with Narouli Karth (Flora 
Robson, and very much seen and heard), keeper 
of a café, and by her has a son, David Frankiss, 
now a boy of seventeen (Eric Berry and an 
excellent little performance). The boy, when quite 
small, has been sent home to Mrs. Richard 
Frankiss in England. After the twelve years 
Narouli Karth goes to prison for five years and 
Frankiss goes home to his now rich wife in 
Cumberland. 


We begin in Narouli Karth’s café on the day 
she is coming out of prison and end in the same 
place a week later. Of course the Frankiss family 
are trying to persuade Narouli not only to give up 
David, whom she threatens to claim, but to conceal 
absolutely the fact that she is his mother. Equally 
of course Narouli insists on sailing for England. 
Inevitably in the last few moments, while the ship’s 
syren calls her laggards, she meets her son and 
holds her tongue. 


There is the rough idea, not very new but always 
dramatically effective. It is not all that Emlyn 
Williams gives us; he gives us the soullessness of 
Port Said and the souls of the various, and varying 
half-castes who move across his stage, with their 
strange helpless yearnings and atavism; he gives 
us humour and emotion, tantrums and taradiddles. 
Two characters dominate his scene, one always, 
the other for a moment—Narouli Karth and Mrs. 
Frankiss and no author has owed more to 
interpretation. Flora Robson has done nothing 
(not even in ‘* All God’s Chillum ’’) better than 
her Narouli Karth; this was a perfect portrait 
of a living woman, revealing, moving, done with 
exquisite art; Edith Sharpe made the very most 
of her opportunity and showed us in a few 
moments the complete Mrs. Frankiss. W. Cronin 
Wilson was not less admirable as a sort of 
raisonneur of the piece. He was (very literally) 
Youssef, the elderly semi-demi-aristocratic half- 
caste who fascinates the young Frankiss girl in 
half an hour—and holds his hand, who loves 
Narouli Karth, who despises what he knows them 
all to be, who is left where he began. And 


By Emlyn 


Dorothy Minto made all the points the author gave 
her as the rather conventional little creature who 
took her walks abroad in Tottenham Court Road 
er Port Said, to both of which she had belonged. 


G.C,P. 


Savoy—The Ballets of 1933 
HE last of the three new ballets presented at 
the Savoy Theatre last week compensated 
for the delay in ringing up the curtain and the 
tedium of sitting through the first two ballets. 
Here, against a setting of white screen backcloth 
and wings, were presented rhythmic tableaux 


and moving choreography such as has been rarely 
excelled. 


Miss Tilly Losch, as Errante, the woman 
Striving against phantoms to reach her lover, 
moved in restless postures rhythmic and illumin- 
ating against the sharply dramatic movements cf 
the lover. Best of all were the opening tableaux, 
in which the ballet, draped first in smoky gossa- 
mer veils and then in veils of crimson and bearing 
filmy veils of the same material, ebbed and 
flowed across tne picture in poetic and emotional 
groupings. But what did it all mean? Nothing, 
if one accepted the plain statement of the pro- 
giamme synopsis, more if one supposed a certain 
mysticism, whilst if one allowed a definite psycho- 
logical inspiration, it at once became powerfully 
significant. Even so, what does it achieve? 
Why are all these younger creators so concerned 
in presenting facts of human existence that are 
immediately apparent to every man of intelligence 
from the age of thirty ? 

As to Mozartiana, a ballet in the academic 
tradition wedged in the middle of the programme. 
lack of technique in the dancers completely de- 
nuded it of its interest. 


you, or any of your loved ones, 


| have suffered from a “ stroke,’”’ the 
dread Epilepsy, or, even worse, Ence- 


phalitis Lethargica, (Sleepy Sick- 
ness), Brain Tumour, Infantile 
Paralysis or Creeping Palsy, you may 
feel a close sympathy with the 
patients of 


THE HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY & PARALYSIS 


Maida Vale - - London, W.9 


(CHEAP EDITION) 


SURRENDER OF AN 
EMPIRE 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 


This book of 400 pages is a plain unvarnished 
record of the works of our politicians since 1914, 
which have brought us ever closer to ruin. It is 
not a pleasant tale, but it is retold with unerring 
pen, and is an invaluable political study. 

Price, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOSWELL PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
10, Essex Street, London, W.C2 
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Our City Eprror 


Nags blow dealt to the Conference by President 

Roosevelt’s rejection of proposals for the 
stabilisation of the sterling-dollar-franc rates of 
exchange was received philosophically in the City 
where considerable doubts had been entertained as 
to the practicability of such stabilisation under 
present conditions. The gold standard curren- 
cies are literally standing firm and there is some 
abatement of the Continent’s distrust of its own 
currencies as shown in steadier rates for the Dutch 
guilder and a slightly lower premium for gold in 
the open market over the price justified by the 
franc exchange. 


Investments for Trustees 


The shortage of Trustee stocks by reason of 
the strong demand for this class of security by 
the banks and others with safety-first considera- 
tions and owing to the withdrawal from the list of 
many of the Home Railway prior charge issues, 
leaves quite a problem to be faced by the Trustee 
with, say, £10,000 to invest to the best advantage. 
A straightforward investment in British Govern- 
ment securities is, of course, easily made but the 
yield obtained is low, the best return being on Con- 
version 5 per cents. which give a flat yield of 
£4 6s. 5d. Allowing for redemption, however, the 
return is only just over 3} per cent. and Con- 
version Fives stand at 1163, a premium over par 
that may well disappear long before the redemp- 
tion date, at the earliest 1944, with the revival of 
trade and the consequent rise of interest rates. 
Of the British Government stocks standing under 
par, the best return is obtainable on Conversion 
3% per cents. which yield £3 11s. 3d. while Local 
Threes give a penny lower. The 34 per cent. War 
Loan, Which has the additional advantage of being 
tax-free to residents abroad, returns nearly £3 11s. 
per cent. 

At the moment India stocks are under a cloud by 
reason of the position created by the Government’s 
White Paper proposals. The investor who has 
reason to believe in India’s future may care to 
make a purchase of India Threes, 3} per cents., 
or 24 per cents. which are all available to Trustees, 
in amounts of £10,000 to £25,000, are tax-free to 
residents abroad and give the convenience of 
quarterly interest payments. The yield on these 
stocks is 43 per cent. at present prices and it would 
seem that capital depreciation in India stocks as 
compared with British Funds is likely to be saved 
to some extent from the effects of rising interest 
rates by the discounting shown in present prices 
of possible damage to India’s credit that may be 
inflicted by Governmental policy. 

There is in all about £10,000 on offer of New- 
foundland Power and Paper 44 per cent. ‘‘ A”’ 
debenture stock, North Wales Power 4} per cent. 
guaranteed debenture, Sudan Construction 4} 


per cent. guaranteed debenture, and Tata Power 44 
per cent. guaranteed ‘‘ A’’ mortgage debenture 
stock. All these 44 per cent. stocks are available 
for Trustees, being guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the Government under the Trade 
Facilities Acts. They stand at a premium of about 
4 points, but the return to redemption is about 4 
per cent., the flat yield ranging from 4} to 4% per 
cent. The average estimated lives of the stocks 
range from 7} to 12 years, which may suit Trustees 
in particular cases. It should be emphasised that 
the amounts on offer are only small. 


Imperial Bank of Persia 

The Chairman of the Imperial Bank of Persia, 
Sir Hugh Barnes, had to report a reduction of only 
£2,393 in the net profit for the past year at £85,801 
at the annual meeting of the bank held on Tues- 
day. ‘The reserve fund has been raised by £20,000 
to £710,000 and the dividend and bonus are main- 
tained at the same rate as for the previous year, 
13s. per share free of tax, despite the difficult 
conditions obtaining. 

During the year the Imperial Bank of 
Persia’s notes have been withdrawn from cir- 
culation at the wish of the Government who will 
continue to encash these notes in Teheran up to 
November 11 next. In dealing with developments 
in Persia Sir Hugh Barnes mentioned the dead- 
lock between the Persian and Soviet Governments 
which has ‘resulted in the northern frontiers being 
practically closed to trade, and also some of the 
contracts for work in Persia by British and foreign 
firms. 


Booth’s Distilleries 

An interesting hint as to the expectations of 
British firms to participate in American sales of 
alcoholic liquors upon the repeal of prohibition is 
contained in the report of the directors of Booth’s 
Distilleries, Ltd., for the year to March 31 last. 
The company has contracted with an influential 
American firm for the marketing and, if necessary, 
the manufacture of the company’s brands in 
U.S.A. During 1982-33 there was a gratifying 
increase in the home trade but the export trade 
fell away further, though some improvement in 
this direction is now evident. 
Phoenix Oil Profits 

Despite the exceptionally difficult conditions pre- 
vailing in the oil market during the past year, 
and especially for Roumanian operators, the 
Phoenix Ojl and Transport Company secured a 
profit, after provision for depreciation, of £162,472, 
compared with a profit of £149,449 for the pre- 
vious year, of which some £128,000 was absorbed 
in making up the depreciation allowances of sub- 
sidiaries. The dividend on the £1 shares is 2} 
per cent. with just under 34d. per share on the 
ls. shares, and the sound reserve position is 
enhanced by the addition of £100,000 to invest- 
ment reserve, making a total of £800,000. 
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ILMS 
By Mark Forrest 


Hell Below. Directed by Jack Conway. Empire. 


Brilannia of Billingsgate. Directed by Sinclair 
Hill. Capitol. 


gee versions of three English plays make 

their appearances this week. There is 
“‘ Loyalties ’’ at the Carlton, ‘‘ It’s a Boy ’’ at the 
New Gallery and finally ‘‘ Britannia of Billings- 
gate ’’ at the Capitol. I have many times before 
pointed out the weaknesses which are inherent in 
the procedure—the director is faced with the 
Scylla of theatrical form on the one hand and the 
Charybdis of trying to put a new top on a per- 
fectly good structure on the other. ‘‘ Loyalties,”’ 
as a photograph of the play, crashes on Scylla, 
‘* Britannia of Billingsgate,’’ tinkered with in the 
studio, on Charybdis. 

This criticism is not meant to imply that they 
are not both entertaining, but the first has little 
affinity with the cinematograph and the second 
suffers from a bowdlerised story. With Violet 
Loraine, however, and Gordon Harker there is 
plenty of fun in ‘‘ Britannia of Billingsgate ’’ and 
those, who never saw the play, will probably be 
satisfied except with the finish which is weak and 
unconvincing. Violet Loraine sings two or three 
rather ordinary compositions in her inimitable 
manner and her personality remains as attractive 
as ever; though this is her first picture, it is quite 
certain that it will not be her last. Gordon Harker 
has a part which suits his particular method of 
comedy excellently and the director, Mr. Sinclair 
Hill, has made the most of this actor. The rest 
of the players have not got a great deal to do and 
their characterisation is shadowy, but Anthony 
Holles imbues the foreign film director with plenty 
of vitality. 

Placed beside the new picture at the Empire, 
nevertheless, these films appear to be very 
ordinary stuff, as indeed they are. ‘‘ Hell Below ” 
is another submarine picture and the story suffers 
from the fact that the central situation, where the 
submarine fails to rise, is not a new one. It served 
for one of the most thrilling of the Grand Guignol 
playlets in Paris years ago, and it has been pre- 
sented on the screen more than once recently. 
Apart from this repetition, there is plenty of other 
excitement and, above all, movement. Indeed, 
there is so much of the latter that the inevitable 
love scenes appear more static than usual, and the 
film, which is very long, would gain tremendously 
in power if the prologue and the aftermath of the 
seduction, played by Robert Montgomery and 
Madge Evans, were not so faithfully recorded. 

Torpedoes, depth charges, machine guns, mine- 
layers, a cruiser or two and the submarine are the 
chief actors in this picture; while, in addition, 
there is a most amusing fight between a sailor and 
a kangaroo. Walter Huston has a strong part, 
well within his capacity, and Robert Montgomery’s 
performance is also attractive. Women always 
seem a bit superfluous in life in the raw, and 
Madge Evans is not armed with sufficient 
personality to overcome the initial disadvantage of 
having to ‘‘ give away a couple of stones in 
weight,” 


COMPANY MEETING 


IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 


The forty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia was held on Tuesday last at 
Southern House, Cannon-st., E.C. Sir HuGH S. BARNEgs, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. (the chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said : 

Developments in Persia are continuing satisfactorily. 
A leading British firm has recently received contracts 
for machinery for cotton spinning factories in three im- 
portant towns. In each case the development is under- 
taken by private enterprise, and we see the possibility 
of considerable expansion in this direction if British 
firms will make a close study of local requirements and 
assist, with disinterested advice, those who are pro- 
viding the capital for what to them is a new and untried 
venture. The Government have also given orders for 
the construction of eight sugar refineries; of these, two 
are already in operation in the neighbourhood of 
Teheran. The contract for the construction of the 
remaining six has, we hear, been concluded with a 
foreign firm, and two of these, it is expected, will be 
completed by September, 1934. In all these develop- 
ments his Imperial Majesty the Shah takes the keenest 
interest. 

If you will now turn to the balance-sheet, we show 
a fall in the total of the assets and liabilities of £975,814. 
This is considerably less than the account of our note 
circulation, which stood last year at £1,413,465. The 
withdrawal of our notes, which had been in circulation 
for the past forty-three years, was accomplished on 
Sept. 20 last in terms of the arrangement made with the 
Persian Government during Mr. Rogers’s visit to 
Teheran in May, 1930. In order to accommodate the 
Persian Government, the withdrawal was postponed on 
two occasions, but it has now been completed, and the 
item has disappeared from our balance-sheet. While we 
regret the disappearance from circulation of the popular 
Imperial Bank of Persia notes, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have complied with the wishes of 
the Government and have retained their good will, 
which we regard as an asset of great value. The Min- 
istry of Finance has published a notice to the effect that 
the Government will continue to encash in Teheran up 
to Nov. 11 next any of our notes still held by the public. 
For the present, silver krans and rials are both in cir- 
culation; they are practically the same value, there 
being a difference of only 4% per mille in favour of the 
kran in the silver contents of the two coins. 

Deposits, which last year fell by £339,580, have risen 
by £175,823, but this is not the full measure of the im- 
provement in the Persian figures, as deposits at our 
Irak and Indian branches are both lower this year. Bills 
payable, contingencies and endorsements are up by 
£171,826, and have thus recovered over half of the con- 
traction shown last year. Acceptances, too, have risen 
from £80,420 to £150,621. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance-sheet, I 
told you last year that you must be prepared to see a 
large reduction in cash in hand, at bankers, and short 
notice. The actual decrease is £1,195,318, which is 
accounted for, of course, by the redemption of our note 
issue, which last year stood at £1,413,465. Investments 
stand at £3,545,804, and have increased by £191,597, 
partly attributable to idleness in trade. The present 
value of our investments is in excess of balance-sheet 
figures, and over 90 per cent. of them are held in British 
Government securities. Bills discounted, loans and 
advances are up by £22,855, and bills receivable down 
by £63,373. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, the net profit 
amounts to £85,801, and is only some £2,393 lower than 
last year. We now propose to pay the same final divi- 
dend and bonus as last year, namely, 7s. per share and 
a bonus of 2s. per share, both free of income tax, 
making, with the interim dividend of 4s. per share, a 
return for the year of 13s. per share, free of tax, and 
leaving us with £46,889 to carry forward, compared with 
£46,087 brought in. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Next Week's Broadcasting 


N July 13th at 8 p.m. (Regional) and July 
14th, at 9.20 p.m. (National), Cecil Lewis 
will revive ‘“‘ R.U.R.”” by Karel Capek. The 
Radio Times in a programme note has the follow- 
ing sentence :—‘‘ Of to-night’s cast, six—Edgar 
Norfolk, Harcourt Williams, Frank Cochrane, 
Clare Harris, Gwendolen Evans, and Herbert 
Lugg—are playing the parts they created in Basil 
Dean’s original London production of the play at 
the St. James’ Theatre in 1923.”’ 

This statement, with the exception of the date, 
is entitely inaccurate from beginning to end. In 
the first place, ‘‘ R.U.R.”’ was produced, not at 
the St. James’, but at the St. Martin’s. I should 
have thought that anyone who knows anything 
about the Theatre—and there must be someone at 
the B.B.C. who does—would remember that Dean 
was closely associated with the St. Martin’s for 
several years and staged most of his successes 
there. . 

In the second place not one of the artist’s men- 
tioned ‘was in the original production. So that 
there should be no mistake about it, the parts they 


—— 


are supposed to have ‘‘ created '’ were played by 
the late Gilbert Ritchie, Brember Wills, Clifford 
Mollison, Ada King, Olga Lindo and Walter 
Plinge, respectively. I am not for one moment 
suggesting that the B.B.C. artists will not acquit 
themselves as well as the original cast, but I do 
suggest that their names should not be mistakenly 
used in this way, without their knowledge. 

Anyone who has any experience of provincial 
Theatres, knows that nearly every play which 
finds its way into the provinces, is announced as 
having come ‘“‘ direct from the Such-and-Such 
Theatre, London, with full West End cast.” 
Since people who read these statements are for the 
most part old enough and cynical enough not to 
believe a word of it, no particular damage is done. 

In the case of the B.B.C., however, it is a very 
different matter. The B.B.C. has built up for 
itself such a reputation for accuracy, it is so much 
the embodiment of mens conscia recti that 
listeners have the right to suppose that it will not 
descend in its publicity to the methods of a 
fifth rate touring company. If this sort of thing 
is allowed to occur we shall not even be able to 
believe the time-signal. 

ALAN HOWLAND. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


YRIC WRITERS verses set to music. 
Composers MSS. revised. Advice free. 


Carrington Briggs, Leven, E. Yorks. a 


Post free, 30/- per annum 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


Publishers and A Is £12 0 0 pege 
(13/- per ine pro zate).. 


ASTBOURNE (near Wish Tower).— 
-Residence. Gardens 


fort. Misa Ma: 
tbourne. 


Jevi 


TO GARDEN LOVERS 


The “ All Handy” Gadget, 
a small Portable fiend. will hold all your 
necessary requisites 
NO MORE LOST TOOLS. 
the best 
8/6, packed in case paid. 


ADY offers beautitul real Chinese jade 
necklet. 26 inches £5; cost \ 
Write X., Mays, 24, Bury Street, S.W.1. 


DVERTISER can employ £300 com- 

pleting plans for developing his free- 

hoid property, ripe for building purposes. 

Main street, thriving town, close London. 

Full particulars given and satisfactory 

a at interview. Write 
, 86, Strand, W.C.2. 
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